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Introduction 


I have been a teacher of acting for over fifty years and I 
spend a great deal of time on a couple of internet forums 
answering questions asked by aspiring actors from all around 
the world. The main thing they want to know is “How can I 
become an actor?” Because students aspiring to an acting 
career have wasted untold millions of dollars and countless 
years of study in our schools and conservatories, I have written 
this book on how to become an actor without all that waste. 
Going to school and studying acting is not the solution, although 
the schools and academies would make one think it was. They 
get away with that ruse for two reasons: first, there is a 
widespread belief that actors need to be trained; and second, 
there is a equally widespread belief that acting can be taught in 
classes through countless varieties of exercises and reading and 
writing assignments supposedly designed to make a student’s 
performance more effective. However, there are three things 
that do not support the ruse: 1) acting cannot be taught in 
classrooms because acting is an innate ability and acting and 
academics is a poor fit; 2) the lie that there are jobs waiting for 
the graduates of acting programs in colleges and academies 
when in fact there are not; and, 3) that most schools at all levels 
are bureaucracies more interested in their own survival than in 
the students’ welfare. Because most people are not aware of 
these three things we have hundreds and hundreds of thousands 
of unemployed “actors.” The truth is that acting is learned by 
acting, not by studying acting; that there are very few acting 
jobs in relation to the number of those seeking employment as 
actors; and that many of the graduates of colleges and 
academies are unsuited to be actors. Greatly compounding the 


errors of these institutions is that many of them do not teach 
their graduates how to find employment as an actor. 


I would be as remiss as are the acting schools if I did not 
add this caveat about becoming an actor. Acting is not a 
profession at which very many people have earned a living. 
The vast majority of ‘actors’ are supporting themselves by work 
other than acting. Many become acting teachers, a misguided 
choice. But the average yearly income of members of SAG is 
under $15,000! Only the extraordinarily talented and 
remarkable personalities with an interesting look, knowledge of 
how the profession operates, and great luck will even get a 
small role in a film or professional play. 


Since books cannot teach acting, this book does not teach 
acting. It sets forth a path that the aspiring actor can follow to 
seek a career, and shows an easier, less expensive, and more 
effective way of training for getting there. In doing so, it defines 
acting and offers much useful advice for those wanting to be 
actors. For decades, from The Group Theater in the 1930’s 
through the present, aspiring actors have been fed a bunch of 
baloney about how to train to become effective actors. This 
book is also designed to help protect aspiring actors from many 
of the swindles that lie in wait for them. 


When I graduated from college I had not been instructed 
in how to become an actor though wanting to be one was why I 
attended and majored in Drama. However, I was trained as a 
teacher, and when the opportunity arose I fell back on teaching 
instead of pursuing my desire to become an actor. Later, I went 
on to get my M.A. and Ph.D. and became a university professor, 
but I never stopped acting at every opportunity and continued to 
study acting and how to become an actor. 


I had been a Theatre Department Chairperson and 
Professor for about ten years when I realized that much of what 
I had been taught and was teaching about acting and being an 
actor and how I was teaching it was wrong. I was 40 years old 
and I had just fulfilled my life-long dream of becoming a 
professional film actor; and, coincidentally, also had just 
finished a long stint as an actor in a semi-professional dinner 
theatre. So, in the early 1980’s, I began speaking against those 
academic practices that were doing more harm than good to the 
aspiring actor. I did so in my classes, to my colleagues and 
administrators, and to students and others at theatrical 
conventions. 


I had done many things right at the university. I started a 
one-act repertory theatre using the most talented of our theatre 
students. I began a summer stock theatre, initiated a Film 
Acting Class; and, based on my research and on my experience 
as an actor in professional films, I began teaching students how 
to become professional actors. 


Even though my being a working actor did not interfere 
with my duties at the University and even though it did enhance 
the mentoring I was able to give my students, it did not always 
have wide support among the faculty. Moreover, in spite of the 
fact that many of the reforms I established in the theatre 
program and its curriculum were helping my students, many of 
my colleagues and administrators insisted I was wrong to have 
instituted them. Throughout my career, I continued to resist 
attempts by my superiors and colleagues to make me conform to 
the ideas and the practices of higher education that make college 
ineffective training for the aspiring actor. Because of my 
refusal to give in to the academic model (which I consider 
misguided), the University slowly decimated the theatre 
program and had completely destroyed it by the time I retired. 


CSUP currently has no theatre program, which, I believe, is for 
the best. 


In 1997, David Mamet published True and False, Heresy 
and Common Sense for the Actor, (Pantheon Books, New York) 
in which he identified many parts of the con game that causes 
the failure of tens of thousands of aspiring actors every year. 
When I read this book, I was delighted to have found an ally in 
the struggle against the swindle facing prospective actors. In 
much the same way that many of my ideas regarding acting and 
the training of actors are echoed in Mamet’s book, many of his 
ideas are echoed in this book. True and False should be read by 
everyone who has anything to do with acting. Regardless of the 
fact that I do not agree with what it says about script analysis 
and some other matters, it is a nearly perfect accompaniment to 
The Tao of Acting. 


The truth about acting, actor training, and how to become 
an actor needs to be repeated over and over again until the 
deeply entrenched falsehoods rampant in our schools and in our 
academies have been replaced. This book is a guide to those 
truths, and that is why it is called The Tao. The term “Tao” is 
used herein to represent both “Truth” and “Path” since it is its 
purpose to show a way to become an actor. Usually when this 
book presents an idea that I regard as the truth or when it 
presents an idea that is part of the path I recommend aspirants 
follow to become actors, just the words “The Tao” are used. 
They mean this book and the ideas it contains. 


Kenneth D. Plonkey 
Colorado Springs 
January, 2011 


Chapter One 
What Makes an Actor? 


The Tao concept of becoming an actor consists of many 
parts. Some parts are philosophical and form the basis upon 
which The Tao is built. Other parts are short concepts or beliefs 
that are espoused by The Tao. Still other parts are specific steps 
that the aspirant can take to make progress on the path to 
becoming an actor. It will only be when the aspiring actor 
understands the entire concept and its components that The Tao 
will be fully clear and useful. 


Actors are born and not made. To become a successful 
actor one must have the gift, which means they must be 
extraordinarily talented. Only acting is acting. Only acting 
teaches acting. Schools and classes mostly teach about acting. 
Learning about acting does not make one an actor; it makes one 
a student. Schools that brag about their successful alumni are 
merely practicing public relations. I believe these alumni would 
have been successful no matter where they studied. And 
following this practice of advertising has led many young 
people to believe that all they have to do is to attend an acting 
school and they will become actors. Professional actress Renee 
Carlson says, “I have simple advice for young actors, absorb all 
the info you can from more seasoned performers. You can't 
learn how to be good from a book or a class. Why? Because 
writers are terrible actors and those who teach acting do so 
because they are not good enough to be a real actor.” 


Well, not all acting teachers are teaching because they are 
not talented enough to be real actors. Mostly, they teach 
because there are not enough acting jobs to keep them employed 
so they can earn a living. 


Script analysis is not acting, nor 1s it proper preparation 
for acting. Script analyses and character analyses are the 
business of critics, playwrights, and scholars, not of actors. 
The playwright has provided in the script everything the actor 
needs to know to act the play. It does not need to be analyzed. 
It only needs to be understood. 


Just calling oneself an actor does not make one an actor. 
If a person is not actively participating as an actor, he is not an 
actor. Attending a class related to acting or related to becoming 
an actor is not acting. Only those who are completely sustained 
by acting or those who are currently working in a production are 
actors. Everybody else is an aspiring actor or a former actor. 


Those aspiring to become actors should have a mentor. 
Age, experience, and an objective eye are valuable guides for 
the beginner. Mentoring is not simply teaching. It is also 
advising, guiding, and suggesting. 


It is acceptable for an aspiring actor to take classes that 
hone specific skills or develop qualities related to becoming an 
effective actor. These include such things as voice and speech 
training, physical fitness and development, dialects, fencing, 
stage combat, how to audition, how to network, singing, 
dancing, and movement. The reader will note that nothing in 
this list has to do with the natural talent for acting that the 
aspirant must have to succeed. They are only skills that can be 
used by the actor. You cannot get acting ability out of a book or 
a classroom, because it is not a skill. The ability to be an 
effective actor is an inborn talent, and the aspirant either has it 


or does not have it. Therefore, as the reader will learn, there are 
other reasons why professional actors and aspirants take acting 
classes. 


It is the idea that acting can be taught in the classroom that 
gave rise to the swindling of students who want to be actors. 
Acting and other theatre subjects entered our schools about a 
hundred years ago when theatre people, needing employment 
because the profession did not provide enough of it, first joined 
the teaching ranks by insisting that play scripts were literature 
(an error previously made by English teachers--for clarification 
about why plays are not literature, see Theodore Shank’s The 
Art of Dramatic Art) and that all things related to the theatre 
were as academic as the next subject matter. All of this was a 
hoax that gave rise to the current endemic swindle that 
inundates our profession with hordes of the unemployed. 
Interestingly, out of work professional theatre workers of all 
kinds continue to take advantage of this swindle and join the 
ranks of the academically employed or become teachers at 
acting studios. 


Once the theatre types entered academia, they learned that 
the study of acting was marketable to huge numbers of aspiring 
actors who either assumed or were told that they could become 
professional actors by going to college. Ever since that time, 
professional and academic schools have been “preparing” 
students for jobs that do not exist. Professional theatre, TV, and 
the cinema have always had a very limited number of openings 
at any given time. (Remember the reason why the theatre people 
joined academia in the first place was that they could not find 
enough work in the theatre.) Any new productions in these 
media are soon filled by a tiny fraction of the unemployed, most 
of who are previously employed actors. Therefore, there is little 
need for the tens of thousands of new “actors” that try to enter 
the profession each year. 
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A cycle of self-support feeds both the swindle and the 
ranks of the unemployed. Failed actors teach students who 
become failed actors who teach students and so on and so on. 
This is compounded by the failure of acting schools and 
colleges to teach prospective actors how to become employed 
while at the same time failing to weed out those who do not 
have the necessary qualifications to succeed. The situation has 
not changed in recent years, although many schools are now 
including classes in how to find work as a professional; and 
many of the schools do not allow students to continue if they are 
not showing sufficient progress. Acting schools, both academic 
and professional continue to graduate tens of thousands of 
“actors” each year that will not be able to find employment. 
Thus, acting continues to be one of the most difficult of 
professions to enter. 


Because of the huge population of unemployed actors and 
because of media attention to bad behavior of celebrities, the 
career has a bad reputation. Parents, worried that their offspring 
will simply join the unemployed or will enter a life of sin if they 
try to become actors, insist that their children go to college and 
learn something they can “fall back on” if acting doesn’t pan 
out. The problem is that if a student has something to fall back 
on, they will do just that. Acting is so difficult and requires 
such sacrifice that the vast majority of aspirants will give up so 
they can have a “normal” life. It is only when someone has to be 
an actor because they cannot do anything else that they have a 
chance to succeed. But this is no guarantee of success, either. 


Regardless of the inherent problems of trying to teach 
acting in schools, a successful graduate from one of them 
emerges from time to time. This happens, I believe, in spite of 
the school. And here is the first reason an aspiring actor may 
choose to go to school: when there is a need for more maturity 
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and experience in an aspiring actor. Fortunately, there are a 
few colleges and academies worthy of their enrollment. AMDA 
(in NYC, but not in LA) and The NY Conservatory of the Arts, 
among professional schools, and Julliard, SUNY Purchase, and 
Rutgers among academic schools, are examples of very 
expensive and very selective schools that may be helpful. There 
are others, but they are a small fraction of the total number of 
colleges and professional conservatories. Aspiring actors must 
choose wisely to avoid wasting time and money. It usually 
makes more sense to take a few carefully selected classes than 
to spend tens of thousands of dollars for tuition. The four years 
of college or two years of conservatory are years that aspirants 
could use to get a head start on their career. There is no way to 
determine how long it takes to become an actor. Suffice it to 
say that becoming an actor is a way of life that someone adapts 
and follows for a lifetime. 


In The United Kingdom, however, it is generally 
considered necessary to have been well trained at an accredited 
school of acting to be successful in the profession. Examples of 
the very best schools are The Royal Academy of Dramatic Art, 
Bristol Old Vic, and Central School of Speech and Drama in 
London. Each offers both academic degrees and non-academic 
professional training. 


When an aspiring actor’s lack of experience or lack of 
maturity indicates that it would be a good idea for that person to 
attend college, and they cannot afford to attend (or do not get 
selected to attend) the very best schools for acting, they should 
attend a college with a solid liberal arts education and a theatre 
program that allows non-theatre students to participate in their 
productions. It is helpful if the aspiring actor is well educated, 
even though college theatre degrees are worthless for getting 
employment as an actor. College acting experience will also be 
useful in starting a resume. But casting directors do not care 
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where an auditioning actor went to college or what classes they 
took while there. They only care if the actor looks right for the 
role and can act the role. 


Acting classes have become necessary to the profession. 
Many beginners, especially young teens, think they need to take 
classes to learn how to act when what they really need is to get 
experience acting on stage. If all acting teachers were honest, 
they would weed out those who have little aptitude for acting. 
But they seldom weed out anyone since they need the students’ 
tuition to survive. Acting classes are necessary because they 
provide opportunities for networking. 


Other swindles await the naive youngster. There are many 
who take advantage of the great number of starry-eyed Disney 
Channel watchers. They advertise that they are holding 
auditions for Disney and other kinds of programming popular 
with the preteen and teen crowd. They have applicants come in 
and record a short piece on camera. Then they call almost all of 
the applicants and tell them that they are one of a very few who 
have been selected and to come down for an interview. When 
the youngsters and their parents get to the interview they are 
told how talented the youngster is and if they will just sign a 
contract for a series of very expensive lessons, they are sure to 
become a star. J. R. Powers, John Casablancas, and Barbizon 
have been the major offenders using this scam. 


Another predator out to make money from the overly 
eager young aspirant is the showcase fair operator. These 
people put together showcases where aspiring actors and models 
might be seen by casting directors and agents. Many operate on 
an international scale. They are very expensive and very risky. 
They prey upon the youngsters’ desire for instant success; and 
while they may do what they say they will do, which is to give 
the attendee a chance to be seen by agents and casting directors, 
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very few of those who attend accomplish anything other than 
becoming disappointed. Proscout, iPOP, AMTC, and ITT are 
among the great number of such operations that make more 
profit than they make opportunity for the attendees. My advice 
is not to attend a showcase fair like these unless you are very, 
very, very talented and very, very, very photogenic, and very, 
very rich. 


The Tao encourages students to plan to become actors the 
old fashioned way--to work hard for it. It also advises actors to 
take carefully selected classes as recommended by their 
mentors, such as classes that are heavy on doing scenes and 
monologues and light on exercises, analysis, and theatre games. 
Mostly however, the Tao recommends students to be in lots and 
lots and lots of plays even if they are amateur ones. Both film 
and stage actors use amateur theatre as a proving ground. 


Professionals and aspirants also need to take classes in 
order to make contacts and to network; or, as Brian O’Neil in 
Acting as a Business calls it, “infiltrating” the profession. 
Nothing is more important to the actor’s success in the 
profession than is networking. Public and private relations 
between the actor and producers, directors, casting directors, 
agents and other actors is paramount to moving ahead. Every 
aspiring actor, when they are seriously working to succeed on 
stage or screen needs to read How to Become a Magnet to 
Hollywood Success by Michele Blood and Rock Riddle. This 
book is available both as a hard copy and as an e-book. It 
dispels myths about being a professional actor and teaches how 
actors get roles through knowing the profession, how it works, 
and how to network within those parameters. 


Aspirants are advised to be wary of any classes that teach 


a magical technique to ensure effective acting. While The 
Method, the Stanislavsky System, and more recent training 
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regimens such as Practical Aesthetics (anything but practical) or 
Ivana Chubbick may seem to help some actors become more 
effective, they do so only through great effort and at great 
expense. It is more likely that it is the performance of scenes 
done in connection with these means of training that actually 
help the students become more effective actors rather than the 
grueling exercises that such schooling uses. Harold Guskin in 
How to Stop Acting points out that Stanislavsky and all the 
methods of teaching acting that are based on his work are passé. 
They teach “acting,” but today’s actors do not “act,” they 
“react.” Aspiring actors should always consult their mentors 
before enrolling in any class. 


The Tao of Acting rejects most of what adherents of 
various kinds of acting training teach and replaces it with a path 
of preparing to be an actor that has remained consistently 
effective since Thespis. This path is The Tao of Acting. The 
Tao is easier and cheaper than any other method of acting or 
path for becoming an actor. 


Before the early part of the 20th Century, young people 
wanting to become actors would serve as apprentices to working 
professionals and learn to use their talent effectively by 
observation and mentoring. When they showed promise, they 
would be given small supporting roles. As the aspirants gained 
experience and became more effective, they would move up in 
the profession. This is a much better way of training actors than 
is used in our schools and conservatories. For one thing, it does 
not create the great number of out of work “actors” that burdens 
the profession today. And for another thing, it emphasizes 
experience, not training, as the way to become an actor. Of 
course it is impractical for today’s actors to have apprentices, 
but what can be employed from this way of preparing actors is 
the emphasis on experience rather than on classes. 
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The Tao believes that part of what is wrong with acting 
today is the over emphasis on taking classes because such 
emphasis contributes to the ongoing swindling of aspiring actors 
noted above and in the Introduction to this book. Furthermore, 
the emphasis on classes also deemphasizes the need for natural 
talent as a prerequisite for success. The Tao insists it is better 
for inexperienced actors to try to get cast in a play at school or 
in the community, and to continue acting in plays until they are 
pretty sure they have some ability for acting; then, and only 
then, should aspiring actors invest their money in professional 
classes and seeking a career. And they should not stop acting in 
amateur plays just because they are in a class or have an agent. 


Acting cannot be taught. It can only be made more 
effective. Effectiveness is best learned through observation and 
experience. The Tao asks the aspiring actor to learn to hone 
their skill the way that has remained constant throughout 
history-- through experience--rather than to rely on a teacher 
somehow supplying “talent” in a class. “I don’t think anyone 
can teach a person how to act. I think ultimately we teach 
ourselves,” writes Kevin Kline in his Introduction to How to 
Stop Acting by Harold Guskin. Some skills such as singing, 
fencing, or dialects can be taught in classes, but only performing 
teaches their effective application. Aspiring actors can no 
longer be apprentices in the old sense, but they can teach 
themselves through experience and observation by being in as 
many productions as possible and by taking note of what 
effective actors do at all levels of the profession. 


The Tao provides a well-traveled path leading from desire 
to achievement that has consistently taken the neophyte from 
where he begins to a place in the acting profession. The Tao 
allows the actor to teach himself to act and how to become an 
actor. 
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Chapter Two 
Acting Then And Now 


In the Sixth Century BC Thespis stepped out of the 
Greek dithyrambic chorus and created the art of acting by 
impersonating a character. However, acting as a human 
behavior has existed since Adam and Eve. It is a natural 
activity of children to emulate other human beings and animals 
through imitation. It is a way of learning though playing, and it 
is easy for children to do. It should be easy for adults to do as 
well, but it usually is not. Adults often become self-conscious 
when they feel someone is watching their behavior. They have 
been taught to act “grown up” and to be serious. Acting 
involves playing and actors are called players, and many people 
believe that playing is neither being serious nor an adult 
activity. A person who wants to be an actor needs to be able to 


play. 


In The Poetics, Aristotle notes that impersonation 
(imitation) is an innate activity of humans, and that it is fun. 
The Poetics also contains other ideas about what acting is. As 
Aristotle describes how to make a tragedy, he notes, “A tragedy 
is an imitation of an action.” The Greek word for theatre 
(theatron) translates literally as “a viewing place.” Thus, we go 
to see a play, not to hear it. Furthermore there is little mention 
of actors speaking dialogue in The Poetics. As Aristotle 
discusses diction, he talks about what sort of language and 
poetic form the play should contain. There is one short 
reference to those who speak the dialogue. It is understood in 
The Poetics that the imitation of the action (the plot) is told by 


means of dialogue (and, in the case of Greek Tragedy, Choral 
Odes). Thus acting is doing and not talking. 


It is coincidental and necessary that a playwright creates 
dialogue to make the “imitation of an action.” Playwrights 
therefore create dialogue that is different from discourse. 
Plato’s dialogues are not plays, because they are not imitations 
of actions. They are discourse, discussions of various ideas. 
But it is not the purpose of theatre to present discussions of 
ideas; rather, it is the purpose of theatre to tell stories by means 
of action. A playwright has to create a special kind of dialogue, 
and uses a special language, if you will, that contains the 
imitation of the action (the plot). Dramatic dialogue may seem 
to be discourse, but it really is a symbolic indication of what the 
characters are doing in reaction to the things that are happening 
in their environment. Those events make up the plot as the play 
moves along. 


The performance of a play requires that the actors present 
emotional reactions both with action and by speaking the 
dialogue. The directors of many of today’s productions of plays 
often forget or never have learned that the dialogue contains the 
action of the plot. While a few playwrights, notably Ibsen and 
Shaw, have successfully combined discourse and plot, most do 
not. Untrained and unaware directors create too many 
productions that are “talky” and lack action. They bore their 
audiences while the actors sit in chairs or stand around reciting 
the dialogue. That is not acting. And such productions are a 
poor excuse for theatre. Similarly, movies must move. Action 
is what tells the story, and effective films have much less 
dialogue than action. 


Acting teachers, too, often spend too much effort on the 


dialogue as discourse and not enough energy on dialogue as the 
action of plays. It is the story that is most important, the 
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characters are next, and the ideas are third in importance, 
according to Aristotle. A few notable teachers have preserved 
action as the soul of theatre and cinema. Tony Barr in his book 
Acting for the Camera defines acting as (I paraphrase slightly): 
“reacting to stimuli in imaginary circumstances in a creative and 
dynamic manner which is true to the character and his 
environment so as to communicate ideas and emotions to an 
audience.” That is it. Acting defined totally and simply. And it 
lists in importance the same way Aristotle does: plot, then 
character, and then thought. 


Even more simply stated, Don Richardson in Acting 
without Agony boils down the definition of acting to “being 
other people.” Stanislavsky’s “magic if” asks, “if I were in this 
situation, what would I do?” This is a bit too ponderous for me 
and needs the “acting” taken out of it. Actors today are more 
concerned what their reactions are rather than what their acting 
should be. And it is the dialogue provided by the playwright 
that tells us what the character’s verbal and physical responses 
are in that situation. Yet, acting remains quite simple. The 
point is that none of today’s most effective teachers indicate that 
acting is talking, or doing exercises, or that it is difficult. 


Stanislavsky required that actors be completely believable 
in their acting. At first 1t was necessary for him to retrain the 
overly theatrical actors of his time by using exercises to help 
them create realism in their performance. Early followers of 
Stanislavsky such as Lee Strasberg and Uta Hagen made the 
mistake of thinking that the exercises were the most important 
part of Stanislavsky’s way of training actors. Many acting 
teachers still follow this error. Later, some acting teachers 
recognized that when the actor realized acting was the same fun 
activity that children do when playing, exercises were not 
needed. The actors just needed to play. They just needed to be 
other people as Richardson puts it. And they do that by 
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responding to the stimuli of the scene with full and honest 
emotional reactions as recommended by Barr and Guskin in 
their books. Audiences usually can tell whether an actor’s 
response 1s genuine or merely pretense; so modern acting 
requires honesty and freedom from inhibition from the 
performers. 


Pretense is to be shunned. Erik Morris’ first book about 
acting is entitled, No Acting, Please. It follows a plan to remove 
pretense from acting and replace it with honest responses to the 
stimuli of a scene. His subsequent books continued the training 
of actors to stop acting and be genuine in their performances. 
Morris’ books contain excellent philosophies about acting and 
concepts that are valuable to today’s actors. 


“Wait a minute,” the Method teachers shout, “honesty is 
just what we teach.” Certainly the philosophy of all modern 
acting is that it should be believable. It is not the philosophy of 
The Method and other training regimens with which The Tao 
quarrels. Rather, it is the required agony, as Richardson aptly 
describes it, that these systems make students endure with 
which The Tao is at odds. Harold Guskin in How to Stop Acting 
recognizes that the fault of all Stanislavsky based training 
methods is that they teach “acting.” Guskin writes, “Any theory 
or analysis puts the actor in his mind, not in his instinct.” And it 
is the instinctive emotional response that makes a performance 
believable, honest, effective and vulnerable. Today’s actors 
have moved beyond both the agony and the “acting.” The 
founder of Taoism, Lao-Tze, said, “It is the way of the Tao to 
act without acting.” He was not referring to the stage and 
screen, of course; but another aspect of The Tao of Acting is 
that the “acting” taught by previous ways of approaching 
playing a role has never been the most effective approach to a 
character, and today’s actor must be able to act “without 
acting.” 
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If acting is an innate, fun activity that children do when 
playing; and as acting is called playing; it follows that acting 
should be fun and not work. It is playing, not suffering. 

Psychoanalysis, emotional memory exercises, and soul 
searching are therapy, not acting. Acting has moved beyond 
therapy (apologies to Christopher Durang) and returned to its 
historic origins. Acting is playing. Therefore it is easy and it is 
fun for those who were born with a gift for it. 


One of the things that acting teachers have students do 
which is not so easy and often not much fun is script analysis. 
There are almost as many kinds and methods of script analysis 
as there are acting teachers. Some of the things included in 
script analysis are “sub-text,” “backstory,” and “prior moment.” 
Sometimes students are asked to create a complete imaginary 
biography of their characters. What nonsense! What a waste of 
time and energy! Of course, if you are in a class or play and the 
teacher or director insists you do some of these things, you must 
do them and not argue that it is unneeded or old fashioned or 
anything. The teacher and the director are boss and you must 
follow their instructions without discussion in class or rehearsal. 
Now, after class or rehearsal you might tactfully discuss the 
more modern approaches to acting that do not recommend 
analyses. It is most likely the boss will say that such ideas are 
rubbish and that he knows the true path. Do not continue the 
discussion, just say, “I see.” And then do as he asks. Later you 
will adopt what little parts of all the approaches to acting you 
have experienced and make them your approach. That is what 
actors do. They use what works for them from everything they 
have experienced as an actor. 


If playwrights are competent, everything the actor needs to 


know to play his role is in their scripts. Sub-text is only a 
paraphrase of the lines or their interpretation. The playwright 
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has struggled and given birth to each and every word of the 
play. He selected each word precisely to most accurately 
represent the plot through the action and the emotion of the 
characters’ responses. If an actor is not talented enough to 
understand the meaning of the dialogue without analyzing it, 
perhaps the actor does not have the ability to perform the play. 
No paraphrasing or ad-libbing is to be tolerated unless asked for 
or approved of by the director. If the playwright thought the 
previous moment were important, he would have included it in 
the play. If an actor adds something in his imaginary biography 
of the character that contradicts what the playwright or director 
has in mind about the character and the play that wasted effort 
also becomes detrimental to the play’s effectiveness. 


Some teachers ask their students to “verb” the dialogue. 
Others remand them to “make clear transitions” or “analyze the 
actions which can be acted” for each moment of the play. 
Supplying verbs that express the motives and actions indicated 
by the dialogue is not far removed from what an actor does 
when acting. But it is writing and not acting, and it is none-the- 
less more garbage that is liable to be passive instead of active, to 
express states of being instead of actions, and to clutter the mind 
of the actor during his performance. And where in everyday 
life can you find a transition? While plays are not everyday life, 
they are representations of it. If transitions are not a part of life, 
they should not be part of acting. “Finding actable actions” 
sounds like a worthwhile task, but 1s just a new approach to 
verbing--more nonsense that causes agony for the would-be 
actor. These analyses are not needed and are not helpful but 
detrimental to performance. 


Equally harmful to the actor’s performance are the use of 
“beat” and “motivational unit” analysis. Most teachers who use 
the term “beat” think they are teaching Stanislavsky when in 
fact they haven’t a clue what Stanislavsky meant by a “beat.” 
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Relating the term to John Dietrich’s “motivational unit,” 
teachers have come up with an interpretation of “beat” as a 
moment of behavior determined by a single motive behind what 
the character is saying and doing. Stanislavsky’s definition of 
“a beat” is a moment of a play that is controlled by a single 
rhythm. When the rhythm of a scene changes, it is a change of 
“beat.” Whereas Stanislavsky was greatly interested in the 
changing rhythms and tempos of a play, it has been years since I 
have heard an acting teacher or a director even mention the 
rhythms of a scene. All of these concepts and especially their 
misinterpretation by so many teachers create an unnecessary 
burden on the actor. 


Script analyses only serve to complicate the playing of a 
role. If an actor does a lot of analysis for the scene, it fills his 
head with a lot of “I gotta’s” instead of freeing his mind to 
receive the stimuli that makes him react with the line and 
movement. Analysis is not acting or even good preparation for 
acting. If it gets too complex, or requires too much effort, 
acting ceases to be fun. And it certainly ceases to make acting 
easy. Analysis is not needed; only the script is needed. 


The Tao believes that acting is easy. That is why effective 
acting looks effortless. Acting that is reacting instead of using a 
technique also seems easy. The way to keep acting easy is to 
keep it simple. The old adage is called “KISS” — which stands 
for, “Keep it simple, stupid.” 


What the actor should do with the script is memorize it. 
Once the actor learns his lines, he can begin acting. The 
character, after all, is not carrying a script, nor is his head filled 
with analyses of it. 


Playing the role involves both doing what physical 
actions the dialogue represents and includes speaking the words 
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that symbolize those physical and emotional responses as well 
as the ideas they represent. This sounds complex, but it is not 
because all of those things are in the lines. The effective actor 
reacts without pretense, with honesty, but with some 
exaggeration. Stage plays and screenplays, while they represent 
life, are not life. They are the scriptwriters’ highly selected and 
exaggerated emotional and intellectual responses to life-like but 
imaginary situations. It is completely fitting that the acting of 
those responses be exaggerated to the extent that the style of the 
production of the script allows. 


Acting is not only playing, it often is also performing. 
That means that sometimes the actor is aware that there is an 
audience. This always applies to stage acting and sometimes to 
films when the style indicates it. In these cases the actor’s 
movement and speech must be exaggerated enough to convey 
the meanings and emotions of the play. The director will guide 
his actors to the proper level of exaggeration for them to 
communicate to every member of the audience. The style of the 
production provides the measure of exaggeration. As the actor 
assumes the character in his environment, he will be in the style 
of the play or film. Any further knowledge of the style can be 
given to the actor by special coaches (dancing, dialects, and 
fencing, for example) and/or by the director. 


Although as a stage director I always longed for actors to 
over exaggerate so I could tell them to tone it down, I almost 
always had to get them to exaggerate more in order to 
communicate with the audience. Perhaps what I really was after 
was more energy, since in most cases I certainly did not want 
artificiality from the actors. 


A good starting point for every actor’s approach to acting 


would be to follow Hamlet’s advice to the players in Act III, 
Scene II: 
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Speak the speech, I pray you, as I pronounced it 

to you, trippingly on the tongue: but if you mouth 

it as many of your players do, I had as lief the town-crier 
spoke my lines. Nor do not saw the air too much with your 
hand, thus; but give all gently: for in the very torrent, 
tempest, and, as I may say, whirlwind of your passion, you 
must acquire and beget a temperance that may give it 
smoothness. O, it offends me to the soul to hear a 
robustious periwigpated fellow tear a passion to tatters, to 
very rags, to split the ears of the groundlings, who, for the 
most part, are capable of nothing but inexplicable dumb- 
shows and noise: I would have such a fellow whipped for 
o’erdoing Termagant; it out-herods Herod: pray you, avoid 
it. 

.... Be not too tame, neither, but let your own discretion be 
your tutor: suit the action to the word, the word to the 
action; with this special observance, that you o’erstep not 
the modesty of nature: for anything so overdone is from the 
purpose of playing, whose end, both at the first and now, 
was and is, to hold, as ‘twere, the mirror up to nature; to 
show virtue her own feature, scorn her own image, and the 
very age and body of the time his form and pressure. Now 
this overdone or come tardy off, though it make the 
unskillful laugh, cannot but make the judicious grieve; the 
censure of the which one must in your allowance o’erweigh 
a whole theatre of others. O, there be players that I have 
seen play, and heard others praise, and that highly, not to 
speak it profanely, that neither having the accent of 
Christians nor the gait of Christian, pagan, nor man, have so 
strutted and bellowed, that I have thought some of nature’s 
journeymen had made men, and not made them well, they 
imitated humanity so abominably. 

.... And let those that play your clowns speak no more 
than is set down for them: for there be of them that will 
themselves laugh, to set upon some quantity of barren 
spectators to laugh too, though in the mean time some 
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necessary question of the play be then to be considered: 
that’s villainous, and shows a most pitiful ambition in the 
fool that uses it. 

Hamlet, Act III, Sc. 2 


Readers of the above advice may doubt that Shakespeare 
would have approved of Marlon Brando’s Method portrayal of 
Stanley in “A Streetcar Named Desire” as he knelt in the rain- 
soaked street and yelled, “Stella!” However, neither 
Shakespeare’s concept of “holding the mirror up to nature” nor 
modern acting’s ideas of realism in performances account for 
the fact that acting is also performing. Brando’s performance 
was in the style of the production. Incidentally, no one can take 
credit for his renown. In his biography, Brando says that Lee 
Strasberg, founder of the Actor’s Studio, tried to take credit for 
teaching him and rejects the idea. Instead, he gives credit to 
Stella Adler for teaching him how to act. But I contend that 
Brando’s acting came naturally to him. Actors are born not 
made. He was an incredibly effective actor to begin with. By 
watching his films, you can see how relaxed he was with acting. 
Occasionally in his earlier films, you can see that he was overly 
thoughtful and not responsive enough. But he always made 
acting look easy, because it was easy for him. If you have the 
gift to be an actor, it will be easy for you as well. 


No teacher, however brilliant, can make you into an actor 
if you do not have the ability to act. David Lehman, a 
Hollywood acting coach, says, “You either are an actor or you 
are not. If you have the gift, you have an obligation.” That 
obligation is to serve the theatre and cinema with your art. 
Lehman goes on to note that skills can be taught, but talent 
cannot. 


Acting lessons teach you skills. They do not teach you 
how to act. If acting lessons gave one talent, there would be 
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thousands of gifted actors in the industry, but there are only a 
few. If you think you are an actor, then you must see if you can 
get cast in some plays or films. Amateur ones will do. It is 
important that an aspiring film or stage actor have experience 
acting in amateur theatre. It is only through such experience 
that a person can demonstrate their talent. To attempt to 
become an actor without having a resume of good roles in plays 
is a very poor idea. A resume that shows if the aspirant may 
have talent worthy of a career is a must. 


If you can get good roles and do them well, you may be 
an actor. If you cannot, you may not be an actor. At the same 
time, it has to be easy for you to do whatever the role calls for 
you to do. If you find acting to be easy, you may be an actor. If 
you find it difficult, you probably are not. There is no point 
pursing a career you are not suited for. Performing in school and 
community theatre should give you an idea if you have an 
affinity toward acting. If you are a successful amateur stage 
actor, then you might take the next step toward becoming a 
professional. 


Acting is easy. Becoming a professional actor is not at all 
easy. To attempt to be a professional in any career without 
having experience is folly. The aspiring actor needs to spend 
several years building a foundation of amateur stage acting as a 
springboard to a career. In many cases high school theatre 
provides such experience. For others, college plays are needed 
as the college years also add maturity to the aspirant. Still 
others can get needed amateur experience in community 
theatres. 
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Chapter Three 
Peparation 


The Tao believes that actors are born and not made; and it 
believes that great effectiveness in acting is something rare that 
only a few who attempt to be actors achieve. It is not true that a 
person can become anything he or she wants to become. While 
acting is easy, becoming a professional actor takes great natural 
skill plus determination, hard work, know how, and luck. 


People have to possess the ability and the qualifications to 
become what they want to become. If they lack that ability or 
those qualifications, they cannot possibly succeed. Even though 
I am tall and I always loved to play basketball, I could never 
have been a professional basketball player. I just did not have 
the fundamental skills of the game, and was never tough enough 
to participate at that level. Neither could I have been a singer, 
no matter how badly I would liked to have been one, as I was 
born with a tin ear, no rhythm, and cannot stay on pitch. 


Professional acting requires the inborn talent in sufficient 
quantity for the actor to be extraordinarily outstanding. The way 
an aspiring actor finds out if he or she has such ability is to 
participate in amateur theater at school and in the community. 
Film and TV actors and stage actors alike start in amateur plays. 
The more plays the aspirant is in the better. The more leads and 
major supporting roles he or she has the better. Amateur plays 
not only tell you something about the extent of your ability, they 
also are a start on your resume. 
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Not everyone should be encouraged to try to become an 
actor. An aspiring actor may be too unskilled, too uninteresting, 
too unintelligent, lack the business skills needed, or be too lazy. 
Amateur performance should give some indication that an 
aspirant is ready to move on and try professional acting. If they 
are truly effective in performance, and they have an attractive 
appearance, strong motivation for achievement, and 
determination; they may be able to learn the other skills 
required to be a success. 


Like it or not, attractiveness is essential to be effective as 
an actor. However, beauty and attractiveness are not 
necessarily the same thing. Mamet points out in True and False 
that power may also make someone attractive. Wealth can do 
the same. Several successful actors were quite ugly, but had 
enough charisma that they were attractive. And, often, beautiful 
people may be unpleasant, egocentric and selfish which makes 
them unsuited for the acting profession. 


Attractiveness may or may not come from the physical 
qualities of the actor. It will always come from the actor’s 
energy and charisma that contribute to their effectiveness. 
Attractiveness is part of what will make you marketable as an 
actor. You have to be what the industry wants. You will need a 
personality, a look, and talent that catches attention, holds it and 
makes the audience want more of you. You want to be just a bit 
different from everyone else so that your image is your unique 
identity. Being interesting in look and appealing in behavior is 
what an actor really wants to be. 


We are not speaking of just physical attractiveness here. 
Your personality has to be attractive as well. When we are 
growing up, we all want to be interesting to others. Developing 
the personal habits suggested by Mamet in True and False 
(discussed below on page 33) and the professional habits based 
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on Franklin’s Rehearsal (below on page 41) will help ensure 
that you are interesting and that you have an attractive 
personality. These habits are essential if you are to succeed as 
an actor. Study them well and emulate them at all times. 


As with every other aspect of our society, the quality of 
our acting has been watered down by Political Correctness. 
Fear of telling people the truth about their abilities or their 
personalities or their looks or their behavior lest we damage 
their feelings only contributes to the vast sea of wannabe actors 
who will never make it. Acting is an extremely difficult 
profession in which only the most qualified will really be 
effective. The most effective actors are those who have the 
most appealing personalities, a necessity for success. Their race 
or ethnicity is not a factor in success. That is not Political 
Correctness; it is simple fact. Film and theatre have always been 
at the forefront of civil rights and racial equality. It takes real 
acting and business talent, knowhow, luck, and appeal to make 
it. It does not require that you are a certain race. 


“Business talent?” the aspiring actor asks. Yes. It is 
Show Business, isn’t it? For one thing like all businesses, acting 
requires financial investment. There are professional photos and 
printing and books and lessons, and some day union initiation 
fees and dues to pay for. The first thing one does when starting 
on an acting career is to get a ‘day job’ to pay the bills and 
provide money needed for the business. Everyone has heard 
that it is important for an actor to network. Networking is 
conducting business. Every actor is an independent 
businessman who must promote his product—himself as an 
actor. Networking is what gets you “out there.” It isn’t whom 
you know, as some assume, it is who knows you. Later on, I 
will discuss how to get known. But the aspirant needs many 
other identifiable traits to be an actor. 
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Inborn and acquired traits that aid the actor’s effectiveness 
are imagination, concentration, and observation. An actor needs 
a well-developed imagination in order to be able to play. 
Concentration is necessary for the actor to be able to stay in the 
scene and to receive the stimuli that cause the actor’s reactions 
and to do so without distraction. Observation is only second to 
actual acting experience in teaching someone how to act. 

Watch effective acting and then emulate it in your performance. 
The aspiring actor should attend the theatre as often as possible. 
I assume aspirants see plenty of films. But, please, see 
worthwhile films. 


There are five qualities of acting that allow an observer to 
judge an actor’s effectiveness: honesty, skill, communication, 
ease, and charisma. These qualities are what will determine if 
the aspirant has the extraordinary talent for professional work. 


Honesty is commonly referred to as believability. 
The actor must in his performance seem to be the 
character. He must look like the character; he must move 
and behave like the character; and he must sound like the 
character. The audience must accept the actor as the 
character. Creating the physical character is the only way 
the actor disguises himself in the role. It is his most 
creative contribution to acting. His emotional responses 
via the line readings and actions must me honest as well. 
That honest comes from the actor honestly responding 
fully without inhibition to the stimuli in the scene. 


Skill (precision and finesse) is measured by freedom 
from obvious errors in the performance and the overall 
smoothness of the portrayal. If a performer forgets lines, 
is difficult to hear and understand, takes the audience’s 
attention away from where it properly should be, or calls 
attention to the quality of his acting for any other reason, 
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the actor has demonstrated a lack of skill. (Such matters, 
as well as others in the list, may also be a fault of the 
direction, but that is another matter.) 


Communication is perhaps the most important of all 
aspects of effectiveness. The actor must be heard and 
understood. The things the actor does and says in 
performance must enlighten and/or emotionally move the 
audience who also must gain understanding of something; 
they must laugh, cry, become terrified, or experience 
other emotions. Ifthe audience learns nothing or has no 
emotional response, the actor’s performance lacks 
communication. 


Ease in performance is obvious. Everything the 
actor says and does should seem effortless. The 
performance is less effective if the audience can see the 
actor struggle to do something or to say something. Tao 
acting moves away from the artificiality of those earlier 
approaches such as Method Acting which rely on 
technique rather than reacting honestly to the stimuli of 
the scene. All approaches to acting based on Stansilavsky 
teach acting . Today’s actor does not act, he reacts. 


Finally, the most effective acting has charisma, a 
kind of charm exuded by the actor and perceived by the 
audience that makes them want to see more of the actor, to 
emulate the actor, and/or hang out with the actor. 
Charisma comes in part from the actor being physically 
interesting and in part from having communicated with 
energy the joy of performing and sharing the fun of acting. 
Another part of charisma is “stage presence.” An actor 
who enters the stage with purpose and energy and 
commands the attention of the audience and then holds 
that attention with a performance that is driven by energy 
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and purpose has stage presence. Charisma is rare and is 
not found in most performers even though otherwise they 
may be very effective. Like acting, charisma cannot be 
taught, it can only be developed through experience and 
the acquisition of positive personal and professional 
habits. Charisma is ‘star quality.” 


Once learned, habits are easy. The Tao advocates habits 
that make acting easy and more effective. Among those virtues 
the aspiring actor needs to cultivate is patience. We have 
become a society that wants instant gratification, but becoming 
an actor takes time. The young actor who is in too big a hurry to 
become a professional is often scammed by the unethical 
predators waiting for them to give away how over eager they 
are. It is the nature of human beings to want to know 
immediately what progress has been made each time a small 
step is taken toward a goal. The truth is that often it will take 
considerable time before you realize how far many of your steps 
have taken you down the path to becoming an actor. Although 
you should always have your goal in mind, it is a good thing to 
concentrate on the moment. Achieve the present step. It must 
be taken before the goal can be reached. Then take the next 
step. Becoming an actor is adopting a new life style. It is 
austere, frustrating and difficult. Sometimes being an actor 
means that a person has spent his or her entire life working on 
being an actor but never really achieving any notoriety for it. 


It will be very difficult for the aspiring actor to accurately 
assess what progress has been or will be made by a step that the 
actor has taken or is about to take. Beginning actors (and 
sometimes very experienced actors as well) are notoriously poor 
judges of what is best for them to do and what kinds of roles for 
which they are best suited. “O wad some Power the giftie gie 
us, To see oursels as ithers see us,” wrote Scottish poet Robert 
Burns. The fact that our vision of ourselves is not the same as 
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the image of us that the world perceives is a universal problem. 
This is especially true in the perception of us that agents and 
casting directors have. Knowing this and accepting it will save 
the aspiring actor much grief. I don’t think you have to spend a 
lot of time trying to figure out what your ‘type’ is. Your agent 
will do that for you. Your job is to present as interesting and 
charming an actor and performance as you can. 


A trusted mentor who can help with an occasional reality 
check is invaluable for guiding the aspiring actor along the path 
of The Tao. Another reality check that aspiring actors should 
do is to determine if they really are trying to become actors. All 
they need to do is to be able to answer the following questions: 
What play are you reading? What book on acting are you 
reading or rereading? What acting class are you taking? And 
most important: What play or film are you currently in? Most 
recently finished or will be starting are acceptable alternatives to 
being presently involved in these activities. But if the aspirant 
cannot answer at least two of these questions positively, one has 
to conclude that they are not very interested in becoming an 
actor. 


Hundreds of people have contacted me saying that they 
are interested in becoming actors. Most of them are sure they 
are quite talented and want to know how to get an agent or what 
acting school to attend. The first thing I want to know about 
them is what acting have they done lately, what roles did they 
play in high school theatre, and what other acting experience or 
training do they have? The majority that I just mentioned have 
never done any acting, or don’t like being in plays, or have 
some other excuse for having no experience whatsoever as an 
actor. Upon what have they based the assessment of their 
talent? I wonder. Why would they want to spend money on 
acting class when they have no idea if they have any ability? 
And how one earth do they think they will get an agent when 
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they know nothing of acting? Most minors wanting to become 
actors have no idea that they cannot sign a contract and must 
have their parents’ permission before participating in anything 
professional. And, finally, what do they know of the acting 
business? The unvarnished facts can be found in Robert 
Cohen’s Acting Professionally and in the posts at my blog: 


http://theatredoconacting.blogspot.com . Every aspirant must 
be aware of what they are facing. 


At that point they often lose interest in acting. Most 
youngsters simply have a fantasy or daydream of showing up 
their rivals at school. Like dreaming of being a princess, they 
see themselves with fawning fans heaping adoration upon them. 
They have no concept of the loss of a personal life and the 
torment of being followed by paparazzi everywhere they go. 
They do not understand that being famous, which is their goal in 
becoming actors, is not just attending the academy awards, but 
also involves people publishing lies about your in the tabloids 
and comedians making fun of you. It is not all fancy gowns and 
jewelry. 
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Chapter Four 
Beginning 


Once you have decided you want to be an actor you are on 
the path. Though there are preparations that will aid you in 
becoming an actor, it is not necessary that you have done any of 
them to begin. In preparation to be an actor, one must act. 
Aspiring actors need to acquire as much experience as they 
possibly can. 


To begin: tryout for a school play or a community theater 
production in town. If you do not get cast, work backstage and 
observe and keep auditioning until you are cast. If you are not 
cast after several attempts, you need to ask a mentor to evaluate 
your acting ability. 


No experience is required to be an effective actor. Some 
actors have had careers without having taken a class or having 
been in any kind of public performance before their first 
professional role. Their inexperience, however, has been more 
than compensated for my their natural talent. This is a very rare 
situation. It is experience acting in amateur theatre that hones 
acting ability and prepares the aspirant for future roles. Acting 
in amateur theatre also demonstrates your ability. The kind of 
roles you get and how well you do them bespeaks of your 
natural talent. The plays can also be used to start a resume. The 
more experience acting in plays the actor has, the more prepared 
he or she is for a career as an actor on stage or in film. 
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If you are going to follow The Tao, you can acquire a 
background that will support your journey. Do not let the lack 
of any part of your background keep you from acting. School 
plays and community theatre plays do not require previous 
experience. It is very important that aspiring actors have a long 
list of plays in which they have appeared. Procrastination is one 
of the things an aspirant can do to ensure failure to become an 
actor. Audition for a play or film now! Keep auditioning until 
you get cast and when that production is over tryout for another 
one. Keep repeating this activity. Keep acting as constantly as 
you possibly can. Your resume is a document that gives 
evidence of your ability. Work hard to make it strong. 


Whenever you have participated in a production, be sure 
to send a post card to the director and the producer thanking 
them for the opportunity and express interest in participating in 
their next production. This is the kind of networking advocated 
in How to Become a Magnet to Hollywood Success, and should 
always be practiced by the actor who wants to be a success. Do 
this even if you are not cast, thanking the casting director or 
whomever you had read for, for the opportunity and expressing 
your hope that you can do so again in the near future. Such 
networking is not necessary in high school or college unless 
there is a professional guest director—although your teacher or 
professors would not mind a note of thanks. If you are serious 
about being an actor, obtain some business cards and some post 
cards with your picture and contact information on them. When 
you meet new people in the business, give them your business 
card. You can use the post cards for reminders and thank-you 
notes such as those mentioned above. An appendix on 
networking appears at the end of this book. 


Except for having to give notice to an amateur or semi- 


professional production because you have taken a Union job, 
never quit a production to which you have committed. When 
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you have accepted a role in a production, stay with it until the 
production is over. Do not quit one production to be in another. 
Especially avoid doing so because you think the new role is 
better than the one you currently have. The exception 
mentioned at the beginning of this paragraph will almost never 
be necessary. It is important that you are known to be reliable. 
The acting world is very small and getting a bad reputation will 
mark you as someone not to work with. 


An actor needs certain qualities such as an expressive 
voice and a responsive body in order to be effective. If you are 
not born with them, you can take classes to help develop them. 
Many actors work every day on their voice and their bodies to 
keep them at the top of their form. They do this even long after 
they have become stars. But if, after taking a few classes, there 
is NO improvement in your effectiveness, you should return to 
your mentor for an honest evaluation of your aptitude for acting. 


Actors often need to speak a dialect, to sing, to dance, to 
fence, or to have other physical skills. When needed, the above 
tools and skills are best obtained through private lessons or 
professional classes. Classes that teach them are less effective, 
and take longer to be effective, but they can help. It is not 
necessary to have these skills to be in a show that requires them. 
Producers and directors often provide the actors with coaches 
during the production for such skills, and it is not required that 
the aspirant take instruction in all of them. But the more 
prepared you are to take roles with different requirements the 
more roles you will be offered. 


Aspiring actors need to have three audition scenes 
prepared. These monologues, usually of two or three minutes in 
duration, will be performed at a variety of auditions. Three 
audition scenes are recommended so as to cover most audition 
circumstances: One from a comedy, one from a serious drama, 
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and one from Shakespeare, Moliere, or other Classic playwright. 
The aspiring actor should be able to do any or all of these scenes 
at any given moment. Aspirants still in High School will do 
well to have these monologues at the ready for college or 
academy auditions. 


Brian O’Neil suggests the comedy monologue is the most 
important and is the one to do if unexpectedly asked to perform 
by an agent or casting director. It is recommended that you 
have a mentor help select and polish audition scenes. A good 
mentor for audition monologues (and many other things one 
will need to know in order to become an actor) is Brian O’ Neil. 
His books are recommended in the Appendices. I also offer 
mentoring to promising aspirants. 


Among other things, O’Neil advises that your monologues 
be especially suited to you (to your age and your type) and that 
they allow auditors to get to know you because they will see 
your connection to the material if it is well selected.. You also 
want fresh material (as opposed to the monologues that are over 
done at auditions) that will surprise the auditor, and make him 
say, “Wow, I didn’t expect that!” Another thing O’Neil 
recommends is that the monologues have a “button,” which is to 
say they end at a high point at which the auditor will want to 
find out more so badly that it makes him or her gasp. 


Aspiring actors need to read plays all the time and to 
attend plays of all kinds as often as possible. It is only through 
experiencing hundreds of plays, that an actor will develop an 
understanding of the variety and scope of the raw material for 
productions. These plays may also be the source of monologues 
for the aspirants. Aspirants should also see as many of The One 
Hundred Best Films (listed on the Internet as such) as possible. 
It is important to be able to recognize effective acting. Movie 
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monologues are not usually asked for in an audition, but if they 
should be, a good source is Colin’s Movie Monologue Page on 
the web. An excellent Internet source of monologues from 
plays is Monologue Archives. 


Aspiring actors need to avoid getting bogged down in 
classes. Actors do not need classes; they need experience. 
Classes are training. Only being in plays and films and 
commercials for public viewing is experience. It is easy to get 
sidetracked and avoid being an actor because one feels a class is 
needed first. This is entirely the wrong approach. If, indeed, an 
aspirant needs to hone or acquire a skill such as has been 
mentioned earlier, it is usually no problem to take training in 
that skill while continuing to acquire experience. Once the 
aspirant is seriously working on his career, he or she will need 
to continue to take classes for networking. Classes usually do 
not interfere with being in a play. Remember you cannot have 
too much experience. 


Some training is necessary, however, to demonstrate your 
commitment to your craft and your career. Do not take any 
classes before your experience shows that you may have the 
extraordinary talent needed for professional work. Then, and 
only then, does it make sense to invest money in your acting 
career. If you have lots of good experience, a couple of well- 
chosen classes will strengthen your resume. A strong resume 
also has on it a class or workshop from a highly regarded acting 
school or studio. 


There are several ways the aspiring actor can ensure 
failure to become an actor. These include becoming a substance 
abuser or screwing around. You have to be more interested in 
your career than you are in sin. If you get a bad reputation, your 
career is over. Another way to ensure failure is to bad-mouth 
everything from other actors, to productions, to your self. If 
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you want to be a critic, take journalism and join a newspaper; 
but if you want to be an actor, be generous and have a kind 
word for everyone, including yourself, without sounding 
egocentric. Also avoid making predictions about your future 
success or failure. Stay in the positive present. Do not become 
competitive, petty, bitter or jealous. These negative traits will 
destroy your drive. Acting as a career has many rejections and 
disappointments. They must be accepted and you must be able 
to pick yourself up and move forward. 


It is difficult to advise this, but the aspirant must avoid 
falling in love (with a person, or money, or comfort), getting 
pregnant or getting someone pregnant, and must guard his or her 
physical and mental health. There will be time for love and 
having a family when you have become established as an actor. 
This does not mean that those who have all ready married and 
started a family cannot become actors. The final chapter of this 
book contains information about how those with family 
obligations might pursue a career as an actor. 


Getting a bad reputation as an actor can also contribute to 
failure. David Mamet in True and False suggests the following 
positive personal habits (which I have edited a little) be 
practiced by all aspiring actors: 1) Keep your private life and 
your acting life separate -- leave home at home and leave acting 
in the theatre; 2) Keep things in perspective, do not anticipate 
outcomes; 3) Be generous to others, forgive their errors and 
allow them their opinions; 4) Improve yourself, avoid your 
weaknesses; 5) Cultivate a love of skill and learn and hone 
theatrical skills; 6) Cultivate humility; do your best and you will 
have nothing to regret; accept both praise and criticism without 
ego; be gracious and friendly; 7) Cultivate the habit of being a 
good co-worker; share your skill and do not attempt to out shine 
your peers; 8) Be a seeker of truth and a source of honesty; 9) 
Be courageous. Take chances in your acting. Do not hesitate to 
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reveal the hidden you on stage. When added to the professional 
habits based on Franklin’s Rehearsal, below on page 41, these 
habits will always contribute to your achievement. 


Such habits as the above will keep your focus on acting 
rather than on yourself. Stanislavsky said, “Love the art in your 
self, not yourself in the art.””’ He means that it is better for acting 
if your being an actor is less important than is your being a good 
actor and willing to work on it. Thinking too much of yourself 
is the death knell for a career. Acting careers usually begin with 
very small roles. Very few professional actors start at the top. It 
usually takes years and years to become ‘discovered’ in acting. 


Regardless of what you may think of your readiness or 
abilities or skill levels, you must have the courage to begin and 
to continue to acquire experience. If you can find any kind of 
excuse to avoid acquiring experience, and you use that excuse, 
you have failed to be an actor, and you are developing the habit 
of failure. Do not procrastinate. Overcome inertia. The only 
way to learn to act is to act. Act now! 


Shun developing something to fall back on. If you have a 
parachute you will surely fail to become an actor, because 
having an easier way to earn a living will provide the 
comfortable things that struggling for an acting career lacks, so 
you will do that unless acting is the most important thing in 
your life. Of course you will need to have a skill in order to 
earn a living while trying to make it big in acting. Bartending, 
waiting tables, short order cook, and such jobs that allow you to 
trade shifts with other employees so you can go to an audition 
or take a couple of days off to go work in a film are most 
popular among aspiring actors. Some actors support themselves 
in multi-level marketing, or from Internet entrempeneurship, or 
by being a voice actor. These jobs take a great deal of self 
motivation. 
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It is easier to do nothing than to follow The Tao. Lao-Tse 
said, “A journey of a thousand miles begins with a single step.” 
Following The Tao is recognizing that achieving any goal is 
simply a matter of taking one step at a time toward that end. 
There is no certain number or kinds of steps to be taken to 
finally arrive at being an actor. Each aspirant will need to take 
steps that are unique. Again, a mentor can help decide which 
are best for you to take, but you must take the first step and 
commit your life to acting. 


When faced with a challenge say to your self, “This is just 
another step toward my goal, and to get through it I only need to 
take one step at a time until I reach the end.” This is following 
The Tao. If you apply it as you take each step suggested in this 
book, you have a chance of becoming an actor. 
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Chapter Five 
First Steps 


Acting happens in three environments: amateur, semi- 
professional, and professional. Each is equally important in 
providing experience for the aspirant. 


The amateur environment is the one that offers no 
monetary remuneration for participation. The work is done for 
love (the Latin root word of amateur is amor) and nothing else. 
This includes school drama and films, community theaters, most 
independent films, and other volunteer activities. The term 
“amateur” should not be used for derision. Someone who does 
something for the love of it is to be envied. The best 
professionals also love what they are doing and in that sense are 
amateurs. And I have known some amateur actors that were as 
effective as any professional. 


The only milieu for professional acting is that which is 
done under contracts approved by the actors’ unions--Equity, 
SAG, and AFTRA-- and which are paid at union rates. 
(Canada’s ACTRA and the UK’s Equity cover all professional 
performing in those countries.) Thus, only actors who are dues 
paying members of an actors’ union are truly professional 
actors. 


Semi-professional acting falls somewhere between doing 


the work for nothing and being paid union scale. Often there 
are theaters or film productions that pay their actors something, 
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but are not under union supervision and do not pay as well as 
union work pays. Hence, they are semi-professional. (It also 
happens that extra work is paid at different scales for non-union 
and union members. The lesser-paid non union extra is 
considered a semi-professional actor even though he works on a 
professional film.) 


One part of The Tao is the path that leads from working in 
the amateur environment to becoming a union actor. It begins 
by taking two important steps after the aspirant has exhausted 
local opportunities: 


First, the aspiring actor must go to where professional 
theatre or film is being cast. This does not only mean either 
New York City or Los Angeles, which are not recommended for 
most beginners due to the enormity of the number of 
unemployed and aspiring actors in those places. There are other 
cities that have opportunities for professional work. Atlanta, 
Chicago, Dallas, San Francisco, Seattle, Miami, and San Diego 
are among them. Almost without exception major cities have 
opportunities for stage acting. If you are also interested in film 
acting, a good way to pick a city is to make sure it’s SAG office 
is open and operating. 


Second, while it is possible to get a professional job 
without an agent and there is much marketing the aspiring actor 
must do, you should get an agent. Having an agent will make it 
easier to get professional work. Getting an agent is not always 
easy. You are going to have to have a strong resume that shows 
you have the skill, experience, and training needed, and you will 
have to have a look that the agent thinks they can sell to casting 
directors. Agents do not represent just anyone who applies. 
There is intense competition to overcome to get a good agent. 
O’Neil’s books tell how you can market yourself and how to get 
an agent to represent you. Reputable agents have no up front 
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fees of any kind and do not charge you “insurance” or anything 
else for representation. They make money by taking a small 
percentage of your contract when they get you work. A 
reputable agent will work diligently to find acting jobs for you. 
They also negotiate your contracts and handle your salary 
payments for you. 


The fact that actors must market themselves to agents and 
casting directors generally is unknown by most young people 
who think they would like to be actors. Marketing yourself is 
necessary if you are going to become an actor; it is hard work 
and involves some financial outlay. O’Neil suggests effective 
methods of marketing. The Actors Market (theactorsmarket. 
com) is also a good resource for the aspirant. They charge for 
their services, but they can be helpful with headshots, resumes, 
and focusing your career and marketing yourself. If you can 
afford their services, you may find them useful. The most 
important reference for marketing yourself is How to Become a 
Magnet to Hollywood Success. When you are seriously 
working at becoming an actor, be sure to get a copy. 


Do not worry about the “casting couch.” No reputable 
agent, director, producer, or established actor will ask sexual 
favors of you in return for help with your career. If anyone ever 
does, run out the nearest exit. Always keep your sexuality 
separated from your quest to become an actor. It must remain 
part of your private life and not be part of your career. 


While you are waiting to get a union contract or when you 
are between union jobs, remain active in the local amateur or 
semi-professional theatre or cinema. Do as much acting as you 
can while between union contracts. SAG and Equity have rules 
about non-union participation. It should be possible to remain 
active without getting into trouble with the unions. I doubt that 
AFTRA or SAG will be concerned with your participation in 
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amateur or semi-pro theatre. They would only be concerned if 
you did radio, television, or film work that was not under an 
AFTRA or SAG contract. Sometimes it will be possible to do 
extra work when between speaking roles. Your agent will be 
your best guide to this. 


The Tao generally does not always recommend that the 
aspiring actor go to college. Parents often send their children to 
college hoping that they will grow out of the idea of becoming 
actors. And college is where aspirants will learn other careers 
they can fall back on which is exactly what they will do. There 
are some exceptional colleges for acting such as Rutgers, 
Emerson, Julliard, and English schools such as The Guildhall 
Academy of Music and Theatre. English training of actors is 
widely acknowledged as superior to ours. Aspirants who cannot 
afford to go to college in England or to the best schools in our 
country and who must attend a college will find a recommended 
path in Chapter Eight. Often aspiring actors will need maturing 
and experience, and college can provide these things for them. 


A college education is often good for an actor as he must 
be an intelligent person. But majoring in theatre at a college 
usually will not teach someone how to become an actor. If your 
college allows non-majors to participate in theatre productions, 
it is better to major in some other area of study and pursue 
acting as elective coursework and extracurricular activity. The 
Tao hesitates to recommend college for many reasons including 
the bureaucracy of most educational institutions and the Tao’s 
belief that acting cannot be learned in classes. Also, attending 
a college or university wastes the four most vital years of an 
aspiring actor’s life. Casting directors generally do not care if 
you went to school or where you went to school or what you did 
there, nor do they usually care which private or “professional” 
instructors with whom you have studied. 
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Professional acting schools are also difficult to 
recommend. A few offer excellent instruction in some skills 
that would be useful to an actor, but most are mired in the acting 
theories of the past and spend too much time on them. In 
certain situations a professional school can be helpful. O’Neil 
recommends that professional actors always be enrolled in a 
class—preferably with a teacher whose name has some clout in 
the industry. You go to these classes not so much to learn to 
act, but to infiltrate the business by networking. The Tao 
recommends that aspiring actors take carefully selected classes 
rather than a full curriculum at an acting school. 


When attending an acting class you must remember that 
the teacher most probably will fancy himself or herself as the 
guru-expert on the material being presented. Be very careful 
not to question their authority or suggest that your ideas are as 
good as theirs. You do not want to develop a reputation of 
being uncooperative or undirectable. This is another reason 
why The Tao does not favor some classes. When you must take 
a class, do not argue with the teacher. You may disagree with 
what is being taught and how it is being taught, but always be a 
humble and obedient student. Similarly, when you are acting in 
a play or film respect the authority of the director and be a 
humble and obedient actor. 


An occasional workshop or class to hone or add a skill is 
perfectly acceptable for the aspirant to take. Remember: it must 
not be a substitute for acting. The primary emphasis of The Tao 
is on experience. As an actor, keep building your experience. It 
is the only really good teacher of acting, and it is usually free. 
Even a bad experience teaches you something. Experience and 
observation are the methods of historical actor training. Almost 
every other way of teaching acting is moot as far as its 
usefulness for the actor is concerned. 
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The professional casting director does not care about your 
education, your training, your sexual orientation, or your 
ethnicity. What they do care about is whether you look the role, 
if you can speak the lines with meaning, and if you have 
sufficient energy and communication for the role. If the casting 
director thinks you fit the part physically and thinks you can act 
the part, you have a chance of getting the part. Nothing else 
really matters. Casting directors are very pragmatic. They do 
not care if you have any acting training at all. However, it will 
be reassuring to them if you have experience and that you have 
recently done some acting since they indicate you have the 
ability to act effectively. 


Helpful tools to get casting directors to hire you include a 
headshot, a resume, and a book of “other looks”—photos 
showing you as a variety of character types, and a demo CD, 
often called a “demo reel.” Getting these things together is an 
essential step in following the Tao. These materials will be 
discussed later in this chapter. Your headshot must look like you 
and the ones you use early in your career should not be overly 
expensive. It is a waste of money to get expensive headshots 
that your agent may want you to replace. Samples of resumes 
are found in Acting as a Business. It is recommended that you 
have these tools and your networking materials before seeking 
an agent. A good way to build a book of other looks is to have 
your picture taken in costume and make up every time you are 
in a play or film, even as an extra, and the best of these photos 
may work as a temporary headshot until you can get one 
professionally made. Demo reels are compilations of effective 
acting that you have done on stage and screen. They may also 
contain you doing monologues. Your demo must be of high 
quality and not look “home made.” Don’t invest a great deal of 
money on the early versions of these tools, but seek your 
mentor’s advice on them. Then, when you get an agent, seek 
his or her advice on them. 
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Taking the above steps means you have begun to follow 
The Tao of Acting. Once you have taken the first steps on the 
path to becoming an actor, there are several other things you can 
do to stay on the path. Among them is developing the behavior 
habits of a professional actor. They should accompany those 
practices recommended by Mamet (listed in Chapter 4). They 
should be studied and practiced until they are a natural part of 
your everyday behavior. 


Miriam Franklin’s book, Rehearsal, is out of print but 
may be found at bookfinder.com or other Internet sources. It is 
the best fundamentals of acting book ever written. Though 
designed for stage acting, much of the practices in it are 
invaluable for the screen actor as well. Make sure you get an 
edition somewhere between the third edition and when a co- 
author reworked the book and ruined it. It is so valuable a 
resource that Elia Kazan followed many of the principles in it 
when directing plays and films. 


The following list of professional behavior habits is 
based on ideas presented in the various editions of Rehearsal: 


1. Be early for all rehearsals, classes, performance calls or 
other appointments. Try to beat all deadlines. Memorize 
your lines as soon as possible. Never, ever be late for 
anything. 

2. Always bring your script and two sharp #2 pencils with 
erasers to every rehearsal, even after lines are learned. 
Never write in your script with ink. 

3. Listen carefully whenever the director is speaking, not just 
directly to you, but to everyone. Respect the director’s 
authority. 

4. Be in place for your entrances several speeches before 
your cue. 
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5. Do not bring visitors, chewing gum, iPods, or other 
electronic devices, radios, food, drink (except water in 
spill-proof containers) or pets to rehearsals. Make sure 
your cell phone 1s off. 

6. Do nothing on-stage or off-stage at rehearsal or 
performance that will distract from the work at hand. 
Think. Stay quiet, observant, and alert. 

7. Be grateful for direction or suggestions from the director. 
The proper response when given direction is, “Thank 
you.” Do not try to justify or argue for the way you 
previously did whatever the direction is about. If you feel 
it is important, discuss it with the director after the 
rehearsal. 

8. When a scene is interrupted for direction, go back two or 
three speeches when the scene is resumed in order to work 
in the director’s suggestions. 

9. Never become disappointed or satisfied. Keep trying; 
keep working for improvement. Always give 110% and 
you will get the reputation for being a good worker. 

10. Be helpful, patient, tactful, tireless, enthusiastic, and 
uncomplaining. Avoid dishing the dirt and spreading 
rumors. Avoid those that do. 

11. Be prepared to work long hours. Always remain 
pleasant. Never complain about your costume. 

12. Never direct or coach the other actors, nor seek help from 

another actor. If you need help ask the director. 

13. Act 100% of the time while on stage. Drop your 
character when off stage. Do not respond to the other. 
actors as an audience member when you are on stage. 

14. Respect the authority of the stage manager, assistant 
directors, and crew heads. Heed their instructions without 
hesitation. 

15. Stay out of the way of the crews and other performers. 

Do not block the entrances or the wings. Remember you 
are there to act your part, not to be an audience for the 
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other actors. 

16. Never handle or use the off-stage props. Never touch a 
prop that is not assigned to you. Only use the props when 
acting on stage. Never sit on the stage furniture whether it 
is on or off stage except in the performance of your role on 
stage. 

17. Give as complete a performance as possible at each 
rehearsal. Don’t change anything without the director’s 
permission after final dress rehearsal. 

18. Never come to rehearsal, class, personal appearance, or 
performance under the influence of drugs or alcohol. 
Always be well-groomed and clean. Guard your physical 
and mental health in every way. 

19. Do everything with enthusiasm, excitement, and energy. 
Always love the work. 

20. Be friendly. Never make an enemy. The world of show 
biz. is very small, and someone’s old, negative memory of 
you can affect your success. 


Such habits mark the true professional. It is astonishing how 
many people who do not practice them are participating in plays 
and films. The Tao requires that you are the exception to such 
people. Always be the nicest, most professional actor you can 
be. Memorize this list and never fail to practice these habits. 


Actors are notoriously bad in estimating what roles for 
which they are best suited. It is not true that a very talented 
actor can do any role. Danny DeVito could never be an 
effective Abe Lincoln. Even when a role is someone who has 
the same day job as yours, is your age, or has some other link in 
reality to you, you may not fit the role in the eyes either of your 
agent or of the casting director. It is your job as an aspiring 
actor to be available if called. It is not your job as an aspirant to 
determine if you fit a role. In order to avoid conflicts regarding 
your self image and your public image have your mentor 
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suggest the kind of roles for which you are best suited. This 
also has been recommended for selecting your audition 
monologues. 


While you are waiting to be called for a professional 
audition, practice methods of self-marketing such as those 
suggested by Fraser, O’Neil, and others I have recommended; 
and gain more experience by performing in the local theater 
scene. If there is no current production for you to be in, create 
your own with some of your actor friends. Using The Tao 
means not words, but deeds make the actor. You cannot say 
you are an actor if you are not performing. Do not wish to be 
an actor someday in the future, be an actor now. 
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Chapter Six 
It Is All the Same 


There is only one kind of acting. There is no difference in 
what the actor does by the kind of role he is playing, by the 
genre of the play, or whether it is stage or screen acting. In all 
cases the actor does the same thing and for the same reason. 
Communication of the play to the audience 1s the actor’s goal. 
All acting has the same goal and if it is effective it 1s reached 
the same way. When responding to the stimuli of the scene, the 
actor communicates with the audience by having created an 
effective physical character and by saying the lines and doing 
the blocking with clarity of meaning and with energy. 


There are few differences between stage acting and film 
acting. One of the differences is not the acting. What acting is 
remains the same regardless of the medium. Film acting is 
more subtle than stage acting because on film the actor is 
magnified by the lens and by the sound track. Much of today’s 
stage acting is also magnified by microphones and/or by 
soundtracks. Yet, there is a strong snobbishness quite prevalent 
among stage actors who rank stage acting above film acting that 
they consider something other than acting. Such thinking, like 
other kinds of prejudice, is ridiculous. Acting is acting. Really 
good actors are effective in both media. 


Playing a film role is done in short segments called takes. 


Playing a stage role is done all at once for the duration of the 
performance. Often, the camera work and the editing of a film 
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do much of the work for the film actor. It is important for both 
stage and film actors to learn the art of repose. The actor needs 
to be able to just stand there, relaxed and comfortable, doing 
nothing. Camera acting is often thinking lots and doing little. 


It has been said that film acting is done mainly with the 
eyes, the brain and the heart. This means that often in film, 
large physical gestures and movements are not needed. Working 
in the television series, How the West Was Won, with James 
Arness, I was impressed by the way he spent the time between 
takes practicing his “looks,” how he was going to use his eyes, 
for subsequent takes. After practicing a while, he would go to 
the director and ask his opinion of his “looks”. 


“Find your mark, look the other fellow in the eye, and tell 
the truth,” is how James Cagney described film acting. 
Sometimes the other fellow’s eye is the camera lens. Learn to 
love the camera and to address it as an intimate friend. Emulate 
effective television newscasters. 


In a discussion of the merits of Method Acting and other 
approaches to the craft, Spencer Tracy is reported to have said 
only, “I think it is very important for an actor to learn his lines.” 
Learning the lines so as to able to deliver them faultlessly is the 
first responsibility of the actor. Doing the blocking of the scene 
is the second. “Learn your lines and don’t bump into the 
furniture” is an often repeated bit of advice on how to act. 


There is no difference in playing comedy and tragedy. 
In either genre, the actor does the same thing. There are snobs 
that believe tragedies are more important than comedies or that 
tragic acting is on a higher level than comic acting. This is more 
ridiculous nonsense! 
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Originally the only word for a play was “tragedy” which 
comes from the Greek name for the songs the dithyrambic 
choruses sang as the goats were led to the altar for sacrifice. 
That name in Greek was “tragos” -- literally “goat song.” 


Satyr plays came next. They were so called because they 
had a chorus of satyrs (half human, half horse creatures. Not 
centaurs which had four legs, Satyrs had only two legs. The 
satyr is often misconstrued to be half human, half goat. Those 
creatures are Pans, not satyrs). Satyr plays were farcical spoofs 
of the tragedies, hence our word “satire.” 


Then comedy was developed as an extension of the 
fertility songs of the Dionysia or wine festivals. Comedies are 
fertility rituals symbolized in a story about love and romance. 
Both comedies and tragedies have the same purpose: to provide 
a solution to a problem. A tragedy solves the problem by the 
main character’s sacrifice. That does not mean the character 
dies. Often the main character of a Greek Tragedy lives, but has 
lost important status in the community. A comedy solves the 
problem by providing a means whereby the society will survive- 
-lovers joining their lives in marriage for procreation. 


So it is very simple. A tragedy is a sacrificial ritual, and a 
comedy is a fertility ritual. Both set right a wrong that has 
befallen society. They are just opposite sides of the same coin. 
Acting either of them requires the same thing of the actor who 
must communicate the ideas and the emotions of the story to the 
audience. Neither comedy nor tragedy is any more important 
than the other. Neither requires more from the actor. Individual 
actors may have a preference for one or the other, but that is the 
end of any differences between them and how to act them. 


The Tao does not require the actor to do any sort of script 
analysis. If the actor understands the story and his character’s 
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place in the story by reading the script, the analysis is over, and 
the actor must memorize the lines and learn the blocking when 
itis given. When the curtain goes up or the director calls, 
“Action,” the actor reacts to stimuli by speaking the lines and 
doing the blocking. The Tao requires no more. 


The dialogue of a play symbolically represents the 
physical and emotional things the character is doing in response 
to the stimuli that make up the plot. When a playwright creates 
dialogue, those physical and emotional responses are translated 
into words to be spoken by the actor. When the actor speaks, 
the words are translated back into the emotional and physical 
responses they represent. This translation is most often very 
subtle, but on occasion, such as in a farce, the translation of 
words to actions may be quite blatant and even literal. 


Some language origin theories can be of help to the actor 
in translating dialogue into the physical and emotional 
responses it represents. The “yo-heave-ho” theory of language 
origin says language began by imitating the actions that humans 
were doing or witnessing. Such an action is the slack, pull, 
slack of men moving a heavy object on the end of a rope. The 
words “yo-heave-ho” represent that sequence of action. 
Similarly other words like rise, fall, or climb represent other 
actions. While speaking their lines, actors often are compelled 
to lean forward, to stand up, or sit, to point, or to take a step 
toward or away from another actor in a scene. These impulses 
come from the “yo-heave-ho” in the words. Further actual or 
symbolic physical representation of what is being said depends 
on the style of the production, and will be controlled by the 
director and, as Shakespeare notes, the actor’s own discretion. 


Similarly, the onomatopoetic theory of language origin 


states that language began as an attempt to imitate the sounds 
that humans hear in their environment. Onomatopoetic words 
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are those whose sound and meaning are the same. Words such 
as “bang,” “tinkle,” and “crash” are onomatopoetic. The actor 
can translate almost all words into the ideas and emotions they 
represent by speaking them as though they were onomatopoetic. 
Singer John Denver once said that he was inspired by the 
singing of Placido Domingo because Domingo sang each word 
so it sounded like what it was. “If Domingo sang the word 
‘cloud,’ Denver said, “it sounded as though it were a cloud.” 
Thus, an effective actor says each word so it sounds like what it 
is. 


In True and False, Mamet cautions against such activity, 
claiming it creates “Silly Voices” or oral interpretation instead 
of acting. But The Tao believes that “yo-heave-ho” and 
onomatopoetic translations of dialogue happen subconsciously, 
and they cannot be helped. Words contain meaning: physical 
meaning, intellectual meaning, and emotional meaning. When 
an actor speaks them those meanings are present. The actor can 
only control how exaggerated his responses to those meanings 
are. Whether subtle or blatant, through the rendering of the 
dialogue and its accompanying action the actor communicates 
the emotions and ideas of the playwright to the audience. That 
is his responsibility. Further, it is of no consequence if the 
actor’s communication is aided by lenses, electronic 
amplification, or recording. Actors are always required to do 
the same thing: they must emotionally react to the stimuli of the 
moment, and they do that by speaking the lines and doing the 
blocking. 


Mamet believes that the actor does not create a character 
because the playwright has all ready done that--that the 
character is only imaginary and of no concern of the actor. 
Perhaps he is correct. The Tao also believes that the actor does 
not literally create the character, but is the vessel in which the 
character 1s presented to an audience. At least the actor does not 
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need to do any sort of extensive analysis of the character. The 
actor plus the script equal the character and communicate it to 
the audience. 


The Tao believes that the whole play is imaginary in 
concept, that characters are important parts of that concept 
(Aristotle placed Character second in importance just after Plot). 
Like it or not, the actor communicates the character to the 
audience by assuming its place on the stage or in front of the 
camera. The actor’s creation is assuming the physical character, 
the posture, walk, voice, look, costumes, gestures, voice and so 
on that are the vessel that holds the actor as the character. Then 
the actor must respond to the stimuli of the scene in a manner 
true to the character and its environment. He does this by using 
his own honest and uninhibited emotional reactions to the 
stimuli of the scene. Thus, there is no great chore to be done in 
creating a character. The playwright has done that. To be 
believable as the character, the actor must look, move, and 
sound, like the character. The actor adds his own emotional 
responses to the role. This is what makes the role unique, 
personal, vulnerable, and have all the other positive qualities of 
performing a role. That is all and that is simple. 
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Chapter Seven 
Being Ready 


This chapter provides you with some special techniques 
and information that you must have along the way to becoming 
an effective actor. One of the biggest factors that everyone 
mentions in becoming a successful professional actor is “luck.” 
The Tao actor makes his or her own luck by being ready to take 
advantage of opportunities as they manifest themselves as you 
are pursuing your career. 


Being ready means you are well prepared for your 
interview with an agent. That will make it go much better for 
you. Books I recommend tell you how to interview with an 
agent, what questions they will ask, and how best to answer 
them. Included are such things as “Tell me about your self?” 
Having a prepared response 1s an advantage. Go ahead write it 
out and memorize it like a monologue. Another question agents 
ask is “Where do you see yourself in five years?” Have an 
ambitious but not impossible goal in mind. 


You may find auditions listed in your local newspaper or 
on line at Craig’s List, and want to attend them. By all means 
do so. Always be cautious about such ads and if you cannot 
check out who is doing the audition, take a friend with you 
when you go. Even if you have an agent who is working at 
getting you auditions, you should also get your own auditions. 
Networking as taught in How to Become a Magnet to 
Hollywood Success and in my article on my web site, 
“Networking for Success.” These sources tell you how you will 
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do that. If you have no other work, act in amateur plays. Call 
local theater groups and ask when their next auditions will be. 
There are opportunities to network in such groups. It is 
important that you be known as and actor in the theatre and film 
scenes of your community. 


When I had an agent, I was instructed not go to an 
audition for a union production without her recommendation, 
and I got in trouble with her when I did. In his CD book, You 
Must Act, Bob Fraser suggests ways to get auditions without or 
in spite of your agent’s recommendation. Such information is 
invaluable to the aspiring actor. If you know of an audition and 
your agent has not called you about it, you might call the agent 
and ask if there is anything in that production for you. Also 
keep networking. If you get work and your agent gets a piece of 
it, there is no harm. I recommend that you read Fraser and 
Blood and Riddle and follow their methods. 


Like The Tao, You Must Act approaches becoming an 
actor as a step-by-step process, and may be an excellent 
companion to this book. Michael J. Wallach’s How to Get 
Arrested is another excellent source of information for the actor 
trying to survive in LA. And yet another step by step approach 
to becoming an actor in set forth in The Tao of Show Business. 
While this book gives an outward impression of being a step by 
step approach to becoming an actor, The Tao of Acting believes 
there is no such thing. Every actor succeeds by following a 
different path from every other actor who succeeds. But the 
preparations and methods suggested in The Tao of Acting are a 
compilation of the most effective ways to be ready to become an 
actor. 


It is possible to have more than one agent working on your 


behalf even if you have signed with one of them. Many sources 
recommend that you have an agent for each medium: film, 
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commercials, stage, soaps. It is more efficient to have one agent 
who represents you for all media. O’Neil’s books give you lots 
of good advice about working with agents. Agents and casting 
directors will likely ask you, “What have you done lately?” To 
be able to answer that you are doing or recently have finished 
such and such a play or film or TV show is the best possible 
answer and illustrates the importance of always acting, even in 
amateur theatre, as The Tao recommends. 


Semi-pro and amateur auditions are handled differently 
from professional auditions. Your agent would not get any 
money from your being cast in these productions and will be 
indifferent to your participation. You might want to attend them 
in order to continue practicing your audition skills as well as to 
increase your experience should you get cast. Remember not to 
violate any union rules about doing non-union work in the same 
medium. But keep acting, even if it is for no pay. 


When you do audition, do not perform directly to the 
auditors. Create a focal point that represents the other character 
that is just above their heads or just off to the side of them. The 
auditors are there, and they are the ones with whom you need to 
communicate, so keep it in their neighborhood without looking 
right at them. O’Neil recommends, in the case of agents, that 
you use your comic monologue and you imagine your scene 
partner behind them and just over their heads. The auditors 
prefer to remain an audience for your performance, they do not 
want to be part of it. 


For on stage or taped auditions, before performing your 
monologues, “slate,” or introduce yourself. Do this in a 
friendly, energetic manner. For example, say, “Good afternoon, 
I am (insert your name) and I am really happy to be here.” Or 
on a tape you could say, “Hello, from Houston! (Or wherever 
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you are from) I’m (insert your name). Then introduce your 
monologue. 


The proper way to introduce a monologue (which is called 
“slating.’’) is to say, “Hello, I am (insert your fist name and then 
your first and last name). In this scene I am ‘so and so’ (insert 
the character’s name) from ‘such and such’ (the name of the 
play and the playwright.)” That’s it: nothing more except if you 
have an agent. In that case you say your name and add, “with 
(insert the name of your agency).” Remember you are not 
going to perform the character; you are going to be the 
character. Then take a moment to prepare by looking or turning 
away, take a deep breath, then turn as the character (this means 
that when you turn to begin, you are visibly physically different 
from the person who slated) to your focal point, react to the first 
stimuli that causes the monologue to begin, and let ‘er rip! 
When you finish the speech pause a moment by holding your 
last look, then, as yourself, smile and say, “Thank you, my 
name is (insert your name).” Or, if you are doing two 
monologues for an audition, introduce the first as above, 
perhaps saying “in my first scene | am....”. Then, after you 
finish the first speech, when you break character, you say “In 
the next speech Iam...”. Then end the audition as stated 
above. 


Make sure you do not rush your audition presentation. It 
is the only time you have to impress those who will cast the 
show. Take your time and make the most of it. 


When you finish your audition, the auditors will either ask 
you questions or dismiss you. If they ask you questions, answer 
forthrightly. Do not attempt to gloss over anything or present 
anything that is not completely honest. If they criticize your 
performance, do not argue with them or beg for another chance. 
Meet adverse criticism with humor and friendliness. Once, after 
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auditioning for a film role, the director said to me, “I could do 
the lines as well as you do them.” I smiled and replied, ““That’s 
right.” I don’t remember if he gave me another chance to read 
the scene, but I got the role. When dismissed say, “Thank you,” 
and leave with pride and a spring in your step. 


Perhaps here is the best place to mention how to react to 
not being cast, should you learn that at the audition. Of course 
it is a blow to the ego to learn that the less talented other actor 
got the role instead of you. Rejection is such a great part of the 
business that you must learn to live with a “who cares if they 
choose a lesser talent than me?” attitude. You must never show 
your hurt or disappointment in such cases. You leave with pride 
and a spring in your step and a smile on your face. Then when 
you get home you send them a networking postcard (described 
in my web site article “Networking for Success’) saying “Thank 
you for the opportunity of reading for (name of role and play). I 
hope I will have the pleasure to audition for you again soon.” 
Thus you have turned a negative into a positive. Your postcard 
gets you better known as a good-natured actor, and you have not 
wasted your time by auditioning. 


Film auditions are usually quite different from stage 
auditions. You usually do not do monologues; first you 
introduce yourself, then you usually interview (the casting 
director will ask a little about you and what you do—the best 
answer to that is “I am an actor.” Such a reply is only valid if 
you have just finished something or are currently in 
something.). Then you read a scene from the film. 


When you enter and introduce yourself, you shake hands 
(if the casting director initiates it) and give the casting director 
your headshot and resume. A good way to introduce your self is 
to say, “Hi, I’m (say your first name), (then say both your first 
and last name.) If you have an album of other looks, you can 
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hand that to the casting director after your resume and head 
shot, saying, “Here are some other looks.” The casting director 
may or may not look at it. 


Usually, your agent will have provided you with a copy of 
the scene or there will be one available for you to study while 
you wait your turn to audition. If you are asked to read 
something that you have not had a chance to prepare, ask, “May 
I have a moment to look this over?” Quickly read the scene and 
decide on your approach. When you have finished, look up and 
say, “I’m ready.” Cold readings are another reason why script 
analysis is not practical. You have to give an effective reading 
without taking the time to do any analysis beyond a read 
through of the copy. You are, of course, looking for the tone of 
the scene and some hints about your role. You have to do this 
quickly. A cold reading class is always helpful in being ready 
for such auditions. 


The casting director or an assistant will read the other lines 
of the scene, giving you your cues. While they are reading their 
lines, look at your script and quickly memorize the response 
line, then look up and say as a response to his line it right into 
the eyes of the person reading with you. If it is a long speech, 
you can do it in short segments by memorizing a couple of 
sentences, looking up and saying them into their eyes, then look 
at your script and pick up the next couple of sentences, etc. 
Continue the same way throughout the reading. You can 
practice this technique at home with play scripts you may have 
on hand. 


When reading for a play on stage with another actor, use 
the same technique as reading for a film. Pick up your lines 
while your scene partner is speaking and then give your 
responses right into their eyes. 
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At the end of your reading, the casting director will either 
have some questions for you, or may give you some direction 
and ask you to do the scene again, or may dismiss you. If you 
are given direction, say, “Thank you,” and when you re-do the 
scene make sure you do not do it exactly as you did the first 
time. Even if you don’t understand the direction, change 
something about your performance. That indicates that you can 
respond to direction. When you are dismissed say, “Thank 
you.” Remember: Just because you have been dismissed does 
not mean you are not being considered for the part. Leave with 
pride. Always remain upbeat! Don’t forget your album of other 
looks; take it with you. Also be aware that casting directors are 
savvy people and will be very kind to you. They almost 
invariably will tell you that your audition was very good, and 
find something to compliment you about. This does not mean 
that they are going to cast you. So don’t get too upset if you 
never hear from them. 


Another kind of professional work is extra work. In cities 
where there is active film making, there are extra casting 
agencies. I think it is a good idea to see if you can get one of 
these agencies to represent you as an extra player. If you can 
collect three vouchers for doing extra work on a SAG film, you 
will be eligible for SAG membership (there are similar 
opportunities in Canada to join ACTRA and in the UK to join 
Equity). And it is possible to get an extra part upgraded to a 
speaking role. What you do is make friends with the assistant 
directors and even chat up the stars and the director when they 
are not busy and if you have the opportunity. Then after you 
have worked a day or two as an extra and had a chance to 
befriend those people, ask the director for a “wild line.” That is 
a line that is not in the script but which would be natural for you 
to have in a reaction to your proximity to the principals. If they 
agree, they may tell you what to say or ask you to ad-lib a 
response at the proper moment in the take. If this happens, you 
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will get a day player’s contract at union scale, you will no 
longer be an extra; and you will be eligible to join SAG. As 
soon as the job is over, go to the nearest SAG office and sign 
up. There will be a substantial initiation fee and reasonable 
periodic dues thereafter. When I was teaching at the university, 
I explained this technique to my Film Acting class, and one of 
my students got his SAG card from his very first experience as 
an extra in a film. An actor in New York whom I was 
mentoring told a similar story. While working as an extra on his 
very first film, he made friends with the principals and one day 
offered a suggestion for the scene they were doing. The star and 
the director thought the suggestion was great and created some 
lines for him. This made him a day player and eligible for SAG, 
which he joined right after the filming. 


If you are working as an extra on a film, keep your eyes 
and ears open. If you are asked to do something special by the 
director or one of the assistant directors, do it. I am ashamed to 
admit that I was once asked to go get on a horse and ride it into 
the scene as they were doing the take, and I hesitated because I 
am afraid of horses and do not ride. He quickly got someone 
else to do it. Riding extras make more money than walking 
extras. I could have earned a bit more professional money if I 
rode. 


On another shoot, a young woman working as an extra 
was told by an assistant director to go over to wardrobe and get 
costumed as such and such a character. The wardrobe trailer 
was far across a huge, barren wheat field. It was a very hot 
early autumn day. The young lady told the AD that she didn’t 
want to, so he picked someone else who did it. That other 
young lady got a speaking role, a day player’s contact, and 
became eligible for SAG. The first young lady’s agent was 
furious with her. On the same film, the director decided that a 
line of extras playing men signing up to work on the railroad 
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would each say their name as they stepped up and signed the 
enrollment sheet. This made each and every of those more than 
half a dozen extras day players. I was working as an extra in the 
background of this scene. When I saw what was going on, I 
should have hurried forward and said, “I am a SAG member, 
may I have one of those roles?” Remember these stories and 
keep your eyes and ears open for an upgrade opportunity. 


There may be times when you experience fear in 
relationship to acting. Sometimes it will be fear because you 
don’t know what to do, and sometimes it will be common stage 
fright. If you are afraid because you don’t know what to do, ask 
someone for more information. If you have stage fright, it 
simply means you want to do your best. Turn the fear energy 
into performance energy. You soon will burn off the stage 
fright. Generally, you can control stage fright by being so well 
prepared that you are completely confident. Good preparation 
chases the fears away. Also, develop courage. Using The Tao’s 
simple approach to all acting--keeping it fun and remembering 
you are playing--also banishes fear. Furthermore, when you are 
in character, you will not be afraid unless that is the character’s 
response to a stimulus in the scene. 


When you are cast, regardless of the work being 
professional or amateur, make sure you follow all of the 
professional behavior habits discussed in the previous chapters. 
Make sure that you remember everyone’s name. Professionals 
are very good at remembering names. If this is something that 
gives you trouble, learn how to be proficient at it right away. It 
is the most important advice I can give you in being prepared to 
be an actor. 
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Chapter Eight 
Success and Failure 


The Tao does not speak of success in acting, only of 
effectiveness and the path. The Tao prefers to discuss achieving 
goals rather than success. There is failure, however. It is very 
easy to leave the path and forget about being an actor. Most 
aspirants will do that. They may call themselves “out-of-work 
actors,” but the truth is they have failed and no longer are 
actors, at least temporarily. Even temporary “failures” such as 
the periods between acting jobs or other adverse circumstances 
may be considered steps on the path. You will always be at one 
point or another on the path, but you can never reach the end of 
it. In order for you to stay on the path, you will need an 
inexhaustible supply of fortitude and determination. 


The path is filled with rejection. Until you get to the point 
where producers are offering you scripts and you have your 
choice of roles, when you audition you will not be cast many 
more times than you will be cast. You have to be able to endure 
this rejection without becoming angry or discouraged. Life is 
not fair, nor is acting. 


Other things that will keep you off the path at least 
temporarily are classes and going to school. If you want to be 
an actor, act. Otherwise, you are failing as an actor. Most 
aspirants fail before they ever begin because they get 
sidetracked while they are in school. There is no reason why 
you cannot go to school or take a class and act at the same time 
if you plan your schedule to do so. 
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Of course there are those actors who went to some school 
or other and then became famous. If they had not gone to that 
particular school, they most likely would have become famous 
anyway and perhaps much sooner. Schools love to publicize the 
famous actors who attended them, and list every famous actor 
who ever sneezed in their halls. But the truth is that the schools 
most likely had little or nothing to do with their alumni’s 
achievements. 


A young aspirant I knew when I was in graduate school 
thought he was God’s gift to the art. He had played a couple of 
leads in the Theatre Department’s plays. Ata party, he bragged 
about how good he was and how good his wife was and how 
they could make it in New York. I said, “So what are you 
waiting for? Go ahead and go to New York!” At the end of that 
academic term, they left. They were back in two weeks! “They 
didn’t care anything about the shows I had been in here at 
college,” he whined. I think he became an insurance salesman 
and his wife a teacher. The college never advertised that those 
two of their graduates failed to become actors, but they love to 
talk about those who attended one time or another and have had 
success in the business. 


That fellow failed because he never really got on the path. 
He had misjudged his ability. He had no mentor. He was never 
taught how to become a professional actor by going to school. 
He knew nothing about the business and how it works. He 
didn’t even know he needed an agent! 


Competence isn’t enough to ensure that you will become 
an actor. You have to be on the path, which is to say you have 
to be an actor and you have to keep acting wherever and 
whenever you can. And you have to network and keep 
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networking and find jobs. Then you are being an actor and you 
have a fighting chance. 


Do not forget to attend regional auditions for theatre 
companies, and for summer theatres. The summer is one time 
of year when there are lots of companies needing actors. 
Networking and web searches will keep you informed about 
when and where these companies are auditioning. There are 
professional, semi-professional, and amateur summer theatres. 
All offer a great way to gain experience and to network. 


Grab any chance you have to act. Remember that 
Stanislavsky said, “There are no small parts, only small actors.’ 
Never be too good to take a very minor role. 
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When you first begin to work in film, your agent will send 
you to “cattle calls” which are auditions that every actor in town 
is attending. They are awful, but from them you may get a role. 
Be patient, each cattle call is but one place on the path. 


Acting is a hard profession. Maybe it is the most difficult 
of all. This is not because acting is hard; rather, it is due to the 
tremendous numbers of aspirants who have wandered in from 
schools of all types. They are the cholesterol of acting. They 
clog the arteries that lead to your employment. By hanging 
around and sniveling about the difficulty of becoming an actor, 
they give the profession a bad name, and make it difficult for 
you to become an actor. 


You must not be one of them. The Tao says that to be an 
actor, you must act. If there is no readily available acting 
opportunity for you, create your own. Start your own theatre. 
Get together with friends and work up an idea for a production 
or two. Then go find a place to present it. One place that may 
not only be available to you, but also may help you sell tickets 
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for your production so you can make a little money with it, is a 
local restaurant that has a banquet room. Talk to the 
management about putting a low platform and a couple of 
floodlights on poles in there. They serve dinner and you present 
a show. They market it as a dinner-theatre event. You work out 
with them that your production group gets a fair percentage of 
the ticket price based on so much per person in attendance. 
Agree on a very small number of complimentary admissions 
that both you and the restaurant may have for friends and the 
media. Arrange that the performance company members may 
purchase dinner at an employee’s discount. Many restaurants 
and hotels or motels have their own platforms and lighting so 
you don’t even have to worry about those things. Work up the 
performance. Have one tech/dress rehearsal in the performance 
space a day or two before opening, and you are all set. 


I have found the best way to organize an acting company 
is by the old share system. The person or persons in charge, the 
negotiators for a performance place, the director, and so on get a 
bit more of the take than does someone who only acts a role. 
Divide your company and the income from the production into 
ten shares if you have five or fewer members; and you should. 
Give each performer one share (one-tenth of the income), each 
director and negotiator one share, and retain two or three shares 
for expenses such as royalty, costumes and props. Be very 
thrifty and be very creative. It is surprising how little money 
and how small but creative costume and set choices it takes to 
look good and how much money can be made with such 
productions. 


It also may be possible for you to find a small commercial 
space that could be converted into a theatre. Renting and 
converting the space could take a little money, so it would be 
ideal in such an instance to have an angel who would provide 
you with financial backing. 
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There are no doubt wealthy individuals in your town who 
support the arts. You might convince one or a group of them to 
support your efforts to start a small theatre. It is also possible to 
get government grants for such an endeavor. You could explore 
both sources. 


Most of all keep acting. That is your goal. That is The 
Tao. Many aspirants (and actors as well) stick up their noses 
about the idea of acting in commercials. What ignorance! 
Commercials are the best-produced, best-acted productions 
there are. If you are good enough to be in a commercial, you 
are among the best! Commercials are the top of the ladder jobs 
for actors. More importantly, it keeps you on the path and helps 
pay the bills. 


Voice over is another opportunity for you to stay on the 
path. Arrange with your agent to make a demo of your voice 
acting ability so that it can be used to market you in that area. 


Here is a path to pursue a career as an actor for those who 
are dependent upon their parents or who cannot bring 
themselves to go against parental desire. If, for whatever 
reason, you are forced to or want to attend college even though 
you know it is not recommended by The Tao, and you can’t go 
to the very best schools, and you still want to be an actor, what 
do you do? Simple. You follow The Tao while attending 
college. 


There are three steps to take if you are compelled to attend 
college. First, select a college to attend near where there is a lot 
of film and theater production. Second, when you get there, and 
assuming you have the experience, skill and look, find an agent. 
And, third, practice The Tao while you go to class. One day, 
you may get a good professional contract, and that might 
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provide you the wherewithal and the spine to strike out on your 
own to continue to follow The Tao to a career as an actor. 


Suppose you do not have a lot of experience, should you 
major in Theatre or Acting or whatever that they offer at the 
college? Perhaps or perhaps not. Check with your mentor, but 
be sure to select a college whose theatre department will let you 
audition for their plays without being a theatre major or minor. 
Majors and minors often have production crew assignments that 
are mandatory labs. Being tied down by such a requirement 
will take up the free time that you need to stay on the path. Asa 
major you will have to do a lot of things that are not really 
related to being an actor. Better to major in philosophy, 
psychology, or something that will not restrict your free time for 
following The Tao. You will be able to choose a class schedule 
that will leave plenty of time for you to pursue acting. Take a 
minimum course load. Since you are already at the school, 
choose some acting, speech, and singing classes that you think 
will help hone skills you can use as an actor. Attend local 
auditions for student films, independent films and community 
theatre plays. Sign up for extra work on films being shot nearby. 
Build your resume. Never go into debt to go to college. The 
burden of debt might make you drop out of acting so you can 
pay it off. 


Similarly, the married aspirant must follow a special route 
to becoming an actor. First and foremost, the married aspirant 
must always consider their marriage to be more important than 
acting. To do otherwise will destroy the marriage. Step one, 
therefore, is to provide security for the marriage and family. 
Step two is to find economical ways to prepare for becoming an 
actor—treading books and plays from the library and taking 
inexpensive classes that will not interfere with either the 
marriage or the opportunity to gain experience. Step three— 
build experience in community theatre. Always use a mentor 
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and you may eventually be able to make the transition from 
amateur to professional actor provided you have the skill, the 
training, and the look. 


Aspiring actors should keep in mind that the vast majority 
of those who make the transition from amateur to professional 
do so gradually. It usually does not happen all at once, causing 
great upheaval and adjustments to one’s life. At first, your roles 
will be small and infrequent. You will keep your day job and 
continue to build experience in other venues and you will 
continue to take classes. If it becomes necessary for you to 
move to another city to continue your career, you must continue 
to follow the principles set forth above. 


Once you have become established as an actor, your 
ultimate purpose should be to serve the art of acting. There is 
no higher goal than that. Your service will help the art form 
survive and to flourish. It will provide terrific entertainment for 
the people. To serve your art is the greatest achievement of an 
actor. And avoid making political statements in public. You 
are an actor, not a pundit. It will better serve your career not to 
be politically active. 


The Tao of Acting is the true path to being an actor. You 
are always at one point or another on the path but you will never 
reach the end of it. “Acting is not a destination, it is a never 
ending journey,” said David T. Kelley. You have become an 
actor when you are able to stay on the path with consistency. 
The Tao has no beginning and no end. There is only the 
beginning and end of your effort to follow The Tao. 
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Appendices 


A. Suggested Reading 


Robert Cohen, Acting Professionally 

Tony Barr, Acting for the Camera 

Miriam Franklin, Rehearsal 

Bob Fraser, You Must Act 

David Mamet, 7rue and False 

Brian O’Neil, Acting as a Business and Actors Take Action 

Don Richardson, Acting without Agony 

Harold Guskin, How to Stop Acting 

Michele Blood & Rock Riddle, How to Become a Magnet 
to Hollywood Success. 

Michael J. Wallach, How to Get Arrested 


B. Mentoring Offer 

If you want to try The Tao as a way to become an actor 
and you need a mentor, the author is willing to consider 
providing you free mentoring by email. Send your request to 


kencosp@aol.com. 


Brian O’Neil’s website also offers mentoring, not always 
free. 
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A Modest Proposal 


The theatre and acting have been very good to me. I have had 
a long career that has been satisfying in many ways. I achieved my 
life-long dream of acting in Western movies when I was 40 years old 
and continued for 10 years until my health forced me to retire. In 
1996, I retired from my position as Professor and Director of Theatre 
at what is now Colorado State University, Pueblo under its previous 
incarnations as Southern Colorado State College and The University 
of Southern Colorado to a comfortable retirement. 


A few years ago a high school student in Houston, Texas, sent 
me an email saying that he had seen on line somewhere that I had 
posted my belief that those interested in professional acting should 
not attend college and wondered if it were true and could I help him 
deal with his parents about that issue. As our correspondence 
developed, I realized that this was a perfect way for me to give back 
to a career I loved, so I began mentoring him at no cost. Soon, I 
found other venues to continue to offer my free mentoring to other 
aspiring actors. My Houston protégé suggested that I collect my 
ideas about acting and having a career in acting into a book. 


This book is the result of his suggestion. I have no reason to 
want to make any money from it so I offer it as an e-book to whoever 
asks for it and as a bound hard copy book to anyone who will cover 
the printing and shipping costs. It is my hope that The Tao of Acting 
will help many aspiring actors to achieve their dream. 


Kenneth D. Plonkey 


Hard copies of this book may be purchased by sending $25 ($30 US 
for addresses outside of the US) for each copy to Kenneth D. 
Plonkey, 5563 Prairie Knoll View, Colorado Springs, CO 80917-3835 
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The Author 
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